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(For the Zodiac.) 
MY PARTING GIFT. 


Lines addressed.by @ teacher, at the elose of a 
term, to different members of her class, who at 
the commencement ef a new term were to enter 
a higher department. 

My parting gift! "tis not of gold, 
Or gems from land or sea, 
Nor treasures bright of price untold— 
Yet "tis an off’ring free; 
It is the language of the heart, 
And fain would I prolong, 
Once, and again, before we part, 
My fond, my humble song. 


My parting gift! ’tis love’s pure chain, 
A bright enduring band; 
Around thee, it shall long remain, 
Clasp’d by kind mem’ry’s hand. 
I came to thee, a stranger lone, 
Now more than I can tell, 
I love thy smile, thine ev’ry tone, 
Yet I must say—Farewell. 
My parting gift! it is a tear, 
That by my side, no more, 
Thou’lt drink from wisdom’s fountain clear— 
Those hours, those days are o’er. 
Thou’st been a spirit ever bright, 
To cheer my weary way; 
With thee my sorrowing heart grew light, 
And joyful, day by day. 


My parting gift! it is a prayer, 
Breath’d from the spirit’s shrine, 
That heav’n, with kind, ,paternal care, 
May watch o’er thee and thine. 
Oh! may the love of God, be shed 
Upon thy youthful heart! 
His blessings fall upon thine head! 
And with that prayer—we part. 
A. D. W. 
Albany Female Academy, 15th July, 1836. 








_ Philosophy is not formed for artificial show or de- 
light. It has a higher office than to free idleness 
of its languor, or wear away and amuse the long 
hours ofa day. It is that which forms and fashions 
the soul, which gives to life its disposition and or- 
der, which points out what it is our duty to.do, 
What it is. our duty to omit. It sits at the helm, | 
and in a sea of peril, directs the course of those | 
who are wandering through the waves.— Seneca. 














Nature her gayest colours yields 
To deck the trees, the stubble fields, 
And Autumn now begins, 
Red leaves from topmost boughs now whirl, 
Grey mists o’er all the landscape curl, 
And cooler blow the winds. 
The grape in clusters thick, between 
The spreading vine leaves now is seen, 
With purple all o’erspread, 
While the well ripen’d peach on high 
Exhibits to th’ enraptured eye, 
Its mingled gold and red. Salis. 
The mean temperature of the month at Albany, 
as deduced from the observations of twenty years, 
is 62°.176. The highest observed temperature was 
91°, and the lowest 30°, giving the extreme month- 
ly range 61°. The average amount of rain falling 


during the month, is 3.444 inches. 
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THE RED BOX, 
oR, 
SCENES AT THE GENERAL WAYNE: 
A TALE. 
By Miss Leslie. 
Continued. 

The supper table was now set, and Mr. Culpep- 
per had become so gracious with his landlord, as to 
propose that he and his nephews should eat with 
the family during their stay: ‘* That is what my 
guests always do,”” said Colonel Brigham; “‘ and 
then we can see that all is right, and that they are 
well served.” 

When supper came in, Mr. Culpepper declined 
leaving the fire-side; and having previously had 
some tapioca brought from one of his travelling 
boxes, and prepared according to his own direc- 
tions, he commenced his repast on a smal! round 
table or stand, that was placed beside him, declar- 
ing that his evening meal never consisted of any 








——S—— 
thing more than a little tapioca, sago, oF arrow 
root. - 

But after taking a survey of the variety of nice- 
looking things that were profusely spread on thé 
supper-table, the old gentleman so far broke through 
his rule, as to say he would try a cup of tea und a 
rusk. When Mrs. Brigham ha/l poured it out, the 
four nephews, who at their uncle’s sign manual, 
had just taken their seats at the », all started 
up at once to hand him his cup, there was 
a black boy in attendance. The business was fi- 
nally adjusted by one of the Mr. Lambleys taking 
the tea-cup, one the cream-jug, one the sugar-dish, 
and one the plate of rusk; and he of the cup was 
kept going all the time, first to have more water 
put into it, then more tea, then more water, and 
then more tea again. The invalid next concluded 
to try a cup of coffee to counteract, as he said, any 
bad effects that might arise from the tea; and he 
ventured, also, on some well-buttered buck-wheat 
cake and honey. He was afterwards emboldened 
to attempt some stewed chicken and milk-toast, 
and finally finished with preserved ‘peaches and 
cream. 

All these articles were carried to him by his ne- 
phews, jumping up and running with an empres- 
sement, that excited the amazement of Mrs. Brig- 
ham, the pity of Fanny, the smiles of her father, 
and the indignation of Oliver. 

The females retired with the supper equipage; 
and finding that Colonel Brigham had served in the 
war of independence, Mr. Culpepper engaged him 
in recounting some reminisences of those eventful 
times; for the veteran had seen and known much 
that was well worth hearing. _ 

The Mr. Lambleys, unaccustomed to feel or to 
affect an interest in any thing that was not said or 
done by their uncle, looked very weary, and at last 
became palpably sleepy. They all sat in full view, 
and within reach of old Culpepper, who, whenever 
he perceived them to nod, or to show afiy other in- 
dication of drowsiness, poked at them with his 
cane, so as effectually to rouse them fora time, 
causing them to start forward, and set their faces to 
a smile, stretching up their eyes to keep them wide 
open. 

At last the Colonel, who was much amused by 
the absurdity of the scene, came to a full pause. 
«<Go on,” said Culpepper, “* never mind their 
nodding. 1’ll see that they do not go to sleep.” 
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finally, on Mrs. Brigham sending in the black 


boy with bed-candles, Mr. Culpepper looked at his |} es 
watch, and rose from his chair. The nephews | 





were all on their feet ina moment. One tied the 






old man’s fur tippet round his neck, to prevent his. 


taking cold in ascending the stair-case, anothe 


on his hat for him, and the two others contended 
for the happiness of carrying his cloak. ‘* What 
are you about?” said Mr. Culpepper, ** Do not you 





see my great coat there on the chair? Take the 
one of you.” 73 






move, headed by Peter, the black boy, i ine 


them up stairs. 

As soon as they were entirely out of heariiig.! 
Colonel Brigham, who had with difficulty restrain. 
ed himself, broke out into a Jaugh, but Oliver tra- 
versed the room indignantly. 

oe ve no patience,” said he, ‘* with such fel- 
lows. To ‘think that full-grown men—men that 
have hands  té work and get their own living, should 
humble themselves to the dust, and submit to be 
treated as lacqueys by an old uncle, (or indeed by 
any bedy,) merely because he happens to be rich, 
and they expect to get his money when he sees 


* proper to die, which may not be these twenty 


years, for it is plain that nothing ails him. ‘I'd ra- 
ther be a dog and bay the moon,’ as I once heard 
an actor say in the Philadelphia play-house.—Now 

I talk of Philadelphia; I have engaged all our next 
barley to. Wortley & Hopkins. They pay better 
then Maltman & Co. —But these Lambleys, Sheep- 

rather—I saw them from the barn handing the 
old fellow out of the stage. I almost expected to 
see them lift his feet for him; I was glad he scat- 
them all as soon as he had got down the steps. 
dare say if } he rides on horseback, they all four 
run beside him and hold him on his horse.— Now I 
talk of horses, I’ve concluded to keep the two bay 
colts, and raise them myself. Tom Martingale 
shall not have them for the price he offers. —To see 
how these chaps fetch and carry, and rise up and 
sit down, just at that old fellow’s beck. It would 
be harder work to me than following the plough 
from sun-rise to sun-set, were I obliged to do so.— 
Now I talk of ploughing; I bought another yoke of 
oxen yesterday, and hired a Dutchman. I shall 
put the five acre field in corn.—That old villain! 
you may see by his eye that he is despising them 
all the time. Why should not he? ninnies as they 
are. I wonder where they all came from; I do not 
believe they are Americans?” 

_** And yet,” said Colonel Brigham, “they do 
not speak like Englishmen, and I am sure they are 
neither Scotch nor Irish,” 

*«T hear them all pacing about up stairs in the 
old fellows room,”’ said Oliver; ‘‘ think of four men 
putting one man to bed, or of any one man allow- 
ing four to doit. But ‘ their souls are subdued to 
what they work in,’ as I heard another play-actor 
say. ,,By the bye, the old rogue has forgotten his 
red box, and left iton the mantle-piece. I wonder 
what isin it?” 

May’be it is full of gold money,” said Mra. Brig- 
ham, who had just entered the room with Fanny, 
the daughter proceeding to put back the chairs, 
while the mother swept up the hearth. 

*« Bank notes rather,’’ said Oliver. 

** Jewels, I think,” said Fanny. 

** Deeds of property, perhaps,” said the Colonel. 

** Well, well,” said Mrs. Brigham, ** ’tis time 





















‘the box had 
Pake it Oliver.” 

leave their uncle’s 
” said Mn. Brigham. 





urned the Colonel. ‘* Where have you put them?” 
“Tid Paer her Ge ade 









thin T supposed : prefer sleep- 
a ne 1 th beds have ex- 
e same blue and white coverlets.” _ 

sll,” said Oliver, “I'll take them the box 









as I pass their room on the way to my own. But I 
must go first to the stable, and see how Sorrel’s 
foot is; L cannot be satisfied if I do not look at it 
once more to-night.”’ 

The other members of the family now retired to 
their apartments, and Oliver took a lantern and 
went to the stable, to inspect again the state of the 
disabled horse. 

When the four Lambleys waited on their uncle 
out of the parlor, they all perceived that the old 
gentleman had for the first time forgotten to take 
the red morocco box with him, and they all ex- 
changed glances to this effect, being used to each 
other’s signs. After they had gone through the 
tedious process of seeing him to bed, and carefully 
folding vp his numerous garments, they held a con- 
sultation in their own room ; and, accustomed to 
acting in concert, they concluded that as soon as 
the house was quiet, they would all go down stairs 
together and bring up the red box. Fortunatety 
for them, they knew Mr. Culpepper to be a sound 
sleeper, notwithstanding his constant assertions to 
the contrary, and that he always went to sleep as 
soon as he was in bed. 

When they came into the parlor, where all was 
now dark and silent, they set their candle on the 
table, and taking down the red box, one of them 
said, ‘* At last we have an opportunity of satisfying 
ourselves.” 

«¢ *Tis the first time,”’ said another, ‘‘ that the 
box has ever been out of the old villain’s posses- 
sion. How strange that he should not have missed 
it. He must have had something in his head more 
than usual to-night.” 

‘«* He even forgot to take his lozenges before he 
went to-bed,” said the third. 

‘¢‘ James,” said the fourth, ‘* did you slip the lit- 
tle key out of his under waistcoat pocket, as I sign- 
ed to you to do while you were folding it up?” 

‘* To be sure I did,” replied James, ‘‘ here it 
is,”’ (dangling it by the red ribbon that was tied to 
it.) ‘* But do you open the box George, for I am 
afraid.” 

** Give me the key then,”’ said George, ‘‘ for we 
have no time to lose.”’ 

** What a lucky chance!”’ said Richard Lambley. 

«*« Now,” said William, ** we shall learn what we 
have been longing to discover for the last five 
years. 2 

The key was turned, and the box opened. A 
folded parchment lay within it, tied round with red 
tape. Each of the brothers simultaneously put out 
a hand to grasp it. 

** One at a time,”’ said the elder, taking it out 
and opening it; ** just as we suspected. It is the 
old fellow’s will, regularly drawn up, signed and 
witnessed.” 


mn let it be taken to abi men,” re- | 


They idtked over or tach other’ 3 \shouldere | in intense 
anxiety, while the eldest of the brothers, in a low 
voice, ran over the contents of the parchment. 


4, There was a unanimous exclamation of surprise 


that amounted almost to horror, when, after the 
usual preamble, they came to some explicit w ords, 
by which the tes‘ator devoted the whole of his pro- 

‘to the endowment of a hospital for idiots. 

had proceeded thus far, when they were 
startled by the entrance of Oliver, who saw in a 
moment in what manner they were all engaged. 


. They hastily folded up the will, and replaced it in 


the box, of which they directly turned the key, 
looking very much disconcerted. 

1 was coming,”’ said Oliver, setting down his 
Jantem, ‘< to get that box and take it to you, that 
you might keep it safe for your uncle till morning. 
T have been detained at the stable longer than I ex- 
pected, doing something for a lame horse.” 

There was a whispering among the Lambleys. 

“‘ Very well,” said one of them to Oliver, ‘* the 
box.can stand on the mantle-piece till morning, 
and then when my uncle comes down he can get 
it for himself. He must not be disturbed With it 
to-night; and no doubt it will be safe enough here.” 

The truth was, they were all justly impressed 
with the persuasion, that if Mr. Culpepper knew 
the box to have been al! night in their room, he 
would believe, as a thing of course, that they had 
opened it by some means, and examined its con- 
tents. Servility and integrity rarely go together. 

They whispered again, and each advanced to- 
wards Oliver, holding out a dollar. 

‘« What is this for,’’ said Oliver, drawing back. 

** We do not wish you,’’ said one of the Lamb- 
leys, ‘‘ to mention to any one, that you found us 
examining this box.”’ 

‘* Why should I mention it?” replied Oliver, 
«¢do you suppose I tell every thing I see and hear? 
But what is that money for?” 

‘* For you,” said the Lambleys. 

** What am I to do for it?” 


** Keep our secret.” 
Oliver started back, coloured to his temples, con- 


tracted his brows, and clenching his hands, said, 
‘«* I think I could beat you all four. I am sure of it. 
I could knock every one of you down, and keep 
you there, one after another. And I will too, if 
you don’t put up that money this instant.” 

The Lambleys quickly returned the dollars to 
their pockets, murmuring an apology; and Oliver 
paced the room in great agitation, saying, “I'll go 
west. I'll go to the backest of the back woods; 
nobody there will affront me with money.” 

The Lambleys hastily replaced the red box on 
the mantle-piece, and taking an opportunity when 
Oliver, as he walked up and down, was at the far 
end of the room, with his back to them, they all 
stole past him and glided up stairs, to talk over the 
discovery of the night. 

Having no longer the same motive for submit- 
ting to the iron rule of their uncle, they were eager 
to be emancipated from his tyranny, and they spent 
several hours in canvassing the manner in which 
this was to be effected. They had not candor 
enough to acknowledge that they had inspected the 
will, nor courage to break out into open rebellion; 
still, knowing what they now did, they feared that 
it would be impossible for them to persesecre in 
their usual assiduities to Mr. Culpepper, for whom 
they could find no term that seemed sufficiently 


opprobrious. 





Habit is second nature. The morning found 
them as usual, in their uncle’s room to assist at his 
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toilet, with all their accustomed submission. The 
one that had purloined the key of the red box, took 
care to contrive an opportunity of slipping it un- 
perceived into the pocket, as he unfolded and 
handed Mr. Culpepper his under waistcoat. 

After he was shaved and drest, and ready to go 
down stairs, the old gentleman suddenly missed 
the red box, and exclaimed, ** Why, where is my 
box? What hes gone with it?) Who has taken it?” 

The nephews had all turned their faces to the 
windows, and were stedfastly engaged in observ- 
ing the pigeons that were walking about the roof 
of the porch. 

«* Where's my red box, I say?” vociferated the 
old man. ‘* Go and see if I left it down stairs last 
night. A thingimpossible, though. No, stay, I'll 
not trust one of you’. I'll go down myself.” 

He then actually ran down stairs, and on enter- 
ing the parlour where the breakfast table was al- 
ready set, and the family all assembled, he espied 
the red box standing quietly on the mantle-piece. 

** Ah!" he ejaculated, “ there itis. I feared I 
had lost it.”” And he felt in his waistcoat pocket 
to ascertain if the key was safe. 


To Mrs. Brigham’s inquiry, of **how he had 
rested,”” Mr. Culpepper replied in a melancholy 
tone, that he had not slept a wink the whole night. 
On her asking if any thing had disturbed him, he 
replied, ‘* Nothing whatever; nothing but the usu- 
al restlessness of ill health.” And he seemed al- 
most offended when she suggested the possibility 
of being asleep without knowing it. 

Though he assured the family, when he sat 
down, that he had not the slightest appetite, the 
bowl of sago which had been prepared by his or- 
ders was soon pushed aside, and his breakfast be- 
came the counterpart of his supper the night be- 
fore. 


In taking their seats, the Lambleys, instead of 
their customary amicable contention, as to which 
of them should sit next their uncle, now, in the 
awkwardness of their embarrassment, all got to the 
other side of the table, and ranged themselves op- 
posite to him in a row. Mr. Culpepper looked 
surprised, and invited Fanny and Oliver to place 
themselves beside him. 


The four young men were very irregular and in- 
consistent in their behavior. As often as their 
uncle signified any of his numerous wants, their 
habitual sycophancy caused them to start forward 
to wait on him; but their recent disappointment 
with regard to the disposal of his wealth, and their 
secret consciousness of the illicit means they had 
made use of to discover the tenor of his will, ren- 
dered them unable to watch his countenance, and 
anticipate his demands by keeping their eyes on 
his face, as heretofore. 

Their uncle saw that they were all in a strange 
way, and that something unusual was possessing 
them, and frequently m the midst of his talk with 
Colonel Brigham, he stopped to look at them and 
wonder. Something having reminded him of a 
certain ridiculous anecdote, he related it to the 
great amusement of the Brighams, who heard it for 
the first time. Mr. Culpepper, on looking over at 
his nephews, perceived that instead of laughing in 
concert, (as they always did at this, his favorite 
oke,) they all appeared disfrait, and as if they had 
not paid the slightest attention to it. He bent for- 
ward across the table, and fixing his keen eyes up- 
on them, said, with a scrutinizing look and in an 
under-tone, ‘« You have been reading my will?” 

The poor a all laid down their knives 





end forks, turned pale, and nearly fell back in their 
chairs. 

‘* Don’t expose yourselves farther,’’ whispered 
Culpepper, leaning across to them, ‘+1 know you 
all;”” and then turning to Colonel Brigham, he with 
much sang frotd pursued the conversation. 

Oliver, (who alone of the family understood what 
was passing,) began to feel much compassion for 
the poor young men. The scene became very 
painful to him, and finding that his aversion to the 
uncle was increasing almost beyond concealment, 
he hastily finished his coffee, and quitted the room. 

When breakfast was over, and they were all 
leaving the table, old Culpepper said aside ‘to his 
nephews, ‘* In founding an hospital for idiots, I 
still give you an opportunity of benefiting by my 
bounty.”’ 

They reddened and were about to quit the par- 
lour, when their uncle, taking a chair himself, said 
to them, ‘* Sit down, all of you.” They mechani- 
cally obeyed, looking as if they were about to re- 
ceive sentence of death Fanny began to feel 
frightened and glided out of the room; her mother 
having just followed the departure of the breakfast 
things. Colonel Brigham rose also to go, when 
Mr. Culpepper stopped him, saying, “* Remain my 
good friend. Stay and hear my explanation of 
some things that must have excited your curiosity.” 

He then took down the red box. The nephews 
looked at each other, and a sort of whisper ran 
along the line, which ended in their all jumping up 
together, and bolting out at the door. 

Mr. Culpepper gazed after them awhile, and 
then turned towards Colonel Brigham with a sar- 
donic laugh on his face. ‘* Well, well,” said he, 
** they are right. It is refreshing to see them for 
once acting naturally. It was, perhaps, expecting 
too much, even of them, to suppose they would sit 
still and listen to all I was likely to say, for they 
know me well. Yet, if they had not read my will, 
they would not have dared to quit the room when 
I ordered them to remain.” 


He then proceeded to relate that he wasa native |- 


of Quebec, where in early life he had long been 
engaged in a very profitable commercial business, 
and had been left a widower at the age of forty. A 
few years afterwards he married again. His second 
wife was a lady of large fortune, which she made 
over to him, on condition that he should take her 
family name of Culpepper. The Mr. Lambleys were 
the nephews of his wife, being the children of her 
younger sister. On the death of their parents, he 
was induced by her to give them a home in his 
house. 

The four Lambleys had very little property of 
their own, their father having dissipated nearly all 
that he had acquired by his marriage. They had 
been educated for professions, in which it was soon 
found that they had neither the ability nor the per- 
severance to succeed; their whole souls seeming 
coneentrated to one point, that of gaining the favor 
of their uncle, (who lost his second wife a few 
years after their marriage,) and with this object 
they vied with each other in a course of unremit- 
ting and untiring servilities, foolishly supposing it 
the only way to accomplish their aim of eventually 
becoming his heirs. 

All that they gained beyond the payment of their 
current expenses, was Mr. Culpepper’s unqualified 
contempt. He made a secret resolution to revenge 
himself on their duplicity, and to disappoint their 
mercenary views by playing them a trick at the 
jJast, and he had a will drawn up, in which he de- 
vised his whole property to the establishment of a 





hospital. This will he always carried about. with 
him in the red morocco.box. 

He had come to the United States ona tous for 
the benefit of his health, and also to satisfy himself 
as to the truth of all he had heard respecting the un- 
paralleled improvement of the country since it had 
thrown off the yoke, which his fellow sabjecty of 
Cana ia were stiil satisfied to wear. . 

** And now,” continued Mr. Culpepper to his 
landlord, ‘* you have not seen all that isin thesred 
box. I know not by what presentiment Lam im- 
pelled; but short as our acquaintance has been, I 
cannot resist an unaccountable inclination to speak 
more openly of my private affairs to you, Colonel 
Brigham, than to any person I have ever met with. 
I feel persuaded that I shall find no cause to regret 
having done so. It is a long tithe sinee I have had 
any one neat me to whom I could talk’ coiifiden- 
tially.” And he added with a sigh, “I fear that I 
may say with Shakspeare’s Richard Richard , « thiere is no 
creature loves me.” 

Mr. Culpepper then opened the red’ Box, and 
took out from beneath the will, and schitht Sther 
documents that lay under it, a folded paper, which 
he held in his hand for some moments in 
He then gave it to Colonel Brigham, saying, “« Do 
you open it; I cannot. It is more than twenty 
years since I have seen it.” 


(To be continued.) 
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BABYLON. 
BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 
L 
On Shinar’s broad and mighty plain, © == 
Rose house and palace, dome and fame, © © 
In long and fair array; “i 
And many a gilded dome and spire, «« 
Glowed in the sun-god’s glance of fire; 
From morn to fading day; 
Columns of mighty girth were there, 
Massive and short, as though to bear, 
A world’s impending weight,— 
Their capitals upheld in air, 
Dark frowning arch and cornice fair, 
Their bases pressed some giant stair, 
Rising in solemn state, 
Until it reached the heavy gate, 
Whose valves upon their ** hinges grate 
Harsh thunder” as they turn, rt 
Admitting to the ample court 
Uncrowded millions, who resort 
To hail some idol sterm;- 
With form andtimbs of solid gold, 
Cast in immense colossal mould, 
E’en such as Mammon’s form may rise 
In dreams before the miser’s eyes, 
In strength majestic bounding all, 
Swept buttress, battlement and wall, 
Smiling at grim decay, 
Piled like a mountain on the plain; 
Each seemed as destined to remain 
Till time’s remotest day, 


I. 
Where now is “ Babylon the great?” 
Where all her high and palmy state? 
Where are her rich and mighty things, 
The gorgeous dwellings of her kings— 
Such, that the passing foot might fall, 
Mile after mile, nor gird the wall— 
Nor less in splendor or in size 
The fanes of Belus’ mysteries, 
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Rising above each meaner dome, And every eye in terror turns unable to say. His services, however, wer. re- 


And making in the clouds a home? 
Where are her gardens of delight, 
Stage above stage, a glorious sight ,— 
The bridges which in beauty stood, 
Spanning Euphrates’ noble flood,— 
The marble stairs and towers of pride, 
Skirting the stream on either side 

In one unbroken chain, 
While gilded barges here and there, 
The rich—the gay—the lovely bear, 
Who deemed the city as it lay, 
Stretching on either hand away, 

Eterna} must remain? 


Hl. 

Where are all these? The eye may pass 
O’er Shinar’s reeds and sedgy grass— 
Traverse the plain from side to side, 
And track Euphrates’ sluggish tide, 

From sea to mountain cone, 
Nor mark one trace of former state, 
One ruin to record the fate 

Of Babylon o’erthrown. 
No column hath she left to tell 
The spot her monarch’s loved so well— 
No broken arch or ** pillar lone” — 
No time-decayed memorial stone, 

To tell of glories past ,—- 
A solitary mound is there, 
Sole relic of the things that were, 
The grave of Bel’s unfinished tower, 
Vast proof of ill-directed power, 

The mightiest and the last. 


IV. 
The sun hath sunk, and night hath lain 
In darkness long o’er Shinar’s plain, 
Wrapping the Persian’s camp in shade, 
And veiling far Euphrates’ bed; 
But day hath not departed yet 
From Babel’s palaces and towers, 
For myriad lamps in clusters set 
Sparkle from dome and minaret, 
And ruddy light its radiance showers 
From countless torches borne along, 
By many a gay and festive throng, 
Scaring the wing of night away, 
And making darkness brighter day, 
Within those mighty walls;— 
*T was well, proud monarch, to prolong 
That day with light and feast and song, 
And banish from thy halls, 
Aught that might bid thy gods of gold, 
Frown on the banquet thou dost hold, 
To honor them to-night;— 
No dawn shall glad the glazing eye; — 
Nor golden goblet foaming high, 
Nor Wit, nor Beauty’s purchased smile 
Again thy notice shall beguile, 
Nor odorous gums, nor gems of price, 
Nor richest luxuries entice 
Thy jaded appetite. 


J 

Away such thoughts! To night he lives— 
Its hours to Joy and Beauty gives— 
And whilst in vessels from the shrine 
Of Gop he drains the purple wine, 
Allows upon his haughty mood 
No thought of evil to intrude. 
Studded with lamps, his halls may vie 
In splendor with the noon day sky— 
But lo! upon the walls a flame, 
That puny brightness comes to shame, 
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To where that wondrous glory burns, 
Those words of living fire, 

Traced by an armless hand, and spread 

In radiance easy to be read, 

Yet none the hidden sense may tell, 

Though helped by magic book and spell, 
And incantation dire. 


VI. 

Fearless amid the affrighted bands 
The prophet of the Highest stands;— 
Upon the monarch, trembling there, 
A glance of sorrow and of care, 

The holy Hebrew throws, 
And tells him that the hour of doom, 
On his, and mighty Bebel’s tomb, 

Then in its darkness rose. 


VII. 
*Tis morn. O’er Babylon’s remains 
The Persian trumpets wake the strains 
Of victory and of mirth, 
And Babel’s haughty monarch lies 
*Mid meaner heaps, with death-closed eyes, 
Neglected on the earth. 





(For the Zodiac. ) 


DESCRIPTION OF THREE ECCENTRIC 
OLD GENTLEMEN. 


Eccentricity of conduct appears to depend on a 
state of the mind which, without being within the 
dreary limits of insanity, often closely borders on 
it, The judgment is in some degree shackled by 
a mental deformity, which fortunately does not im- 
pede the general exercise of reason. An eccen- 
tric person may be compared to him, who, having 
one leg shorter than the other, nevertheless con- 
tinues to perambulate as fast as his fellows, and 
often faster, although it be in the ‘‘ dot and carry 
one”’ style, which we all know is a very singular 
mode of progression, and one that fixes the atten- 
tion of passers-by more than the most graceful car- 
riage. 

Such of my readers as have visited the gay and 
joyous capital of sunny France, cannot fail to have 
distinguished among the crowds who frequent the 
Palais Royal a tall man, about fifty years of age, 
with along grey beard falling on his breast, and 
clothed in tattered raiment, who walks for several 
hours in succession every day at a rapid pace, with 
his hands behind his back, round the arcades of 
this beautiful palace; his shirt in singular contrast 
to the rest of his dress, is always of snowy white- 
ness, and made of the finest materials. He glides 
along like a phantom, and never stays his steps to 
speak to grown up people; he is, however, partial 
to children; I was much affected one day, when 
he stopped to speak to a lovely child; he appeared 
happy for a moment, and gave the little thing an 
apple, of which and sugar plums he always carries 
a stock in his pocket for his little friends. The child 
smiled, and M. de Gros, the subject of these re- 
marks, resumed his perpetual round, with the same 
imperturbable and severe countenance which cha- 
racterises him. I have occasionally seen him much 
agitated, when he increased the rapidity of his 
walk, and threw his arms about, but generally 
speaking he seemed to be quite composed. 

He was once an officer in Napoleon’s army, and 
was afterwards employed by the ex-minister Peyron- 
net, onstate service, which partly consisted, itis said, 
in getting rid of troublesome individuals, by killing 
them in duels; how far this last may be true, I am 





paid by the minister with neglect and insult, and 
this conduct, as might be expected, weighed heayj- 
ly on his spints; he withdrew entirely from the so. 
ciety of his feilow-men, and became that rare anj- 
mal, a genuine misanthrope. 

He neglected his dress, and allowed his beard to 
grow in the manner I have described. His daily 
walk round the Palace has never been interrupted 
but once for many years, and that was during the 
** three days,” when he suddenly made his appear. 
ance at the head of a body of assailants, habited in 
a rich uniform and his face carefully shaven! 

A robbery was committed in a jeweller’s shop in 
the Palace, and the suspicions of the police alight- 
ed on M. de Gros; accordingly they paid him a 
domiciliary visit, and to their astonishment, they 


found him surrounded by every comfort, not to say * 


luxury, which a moderate person could desire, Af. 
ter making the necessary inquiries, they ascertain- 
ed that he was in the enjoyment of a regular in- 
come, and paid all his debts when they became 
due. 

The object of his singular conduct, he has said, 
is to offer a warning to his countrymen, of the dan- 
ger of trusting too much in the * faith of princes.” 
Thus much for poor M. de Gros. 

Another eccentric individual ** connu de tout 
Paris,”’ is a retired banker, who has the misfortune 
to be music mad. Of his ‘* vagaries and fantastic 
tricks”” I was once a witness at the Italian Opera. 
Rubini was singing most divinely a solo, that called 
forth the entire compass of his voice and the whole 
of his skill in the bravura style. While absorbed ia 
listening to the music, my attention was suddenly 
disturbed by the ill suppressed laughter of those 
around me, who I found were looking up at one of 
the side boxes; an old gentleman occupied it alone; 
but Pheebus! what a state the poor man was in! 
he was literally in extatic convulsions; the motion 
of his arms seemed involuntarily to follow the scale 
of the gamut; when the singer was executing the 
high notes, they were extended at full length to- 
wards the ceiling, and when the notes were low, 
he directed both his forefingers towards the stage, 
occasionally rising from his seat with an expression 
of delight in the countenance, that denoted the 
most exquisite enjoyment. This ludicrous scene 
was too much, even for the proverbial gravity of a 
Parisian audience, the whole house was quickly in 
an uproar, the ladies in the adjoining boxes put out 
their heads to catch a glimpse of the wonder, but 
they quickly withdrew again, holding their hand- 
kerchiefs to their faces, to conceal their laughter; 
in the meantime the cause of all this merriment ap- 
peared totally unconscious of the hubbub his ab- 
surd gestures had created, and it was not until the 
song was ended, that casting a hasty glance around, 
he seemed to be aware of his situation, upon which 
he returned to the back part of the box. 

Upon making inquiries from a musician connect- 
ed with the French Opera, respecting this remark- 
able person, I was told that he also owned a box 
there, but that his peculiarities generally created 
such a sensation among the audience, that he sel- 
dom ventured to make his appearance within its 
walls, and that the actors themselves were at times 
quite unable to preserve their gravity. He is im 
other respects a very sensible person, and conducts 
himself as other people do. 

The eccentric old gentleman that I am now about 
to describe, affords an example of the contempt 
and ridicule, which invariably attach to aged peo- 
ple when they affect youthful habits. He was on 
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old gentleman of at least seventy, who sat opposite 
to me at a table d’héte in Florence. His dress 
was in the height of fashion, and he carried no 
less than four modern rings on his fingers; over a 
splendid vest of embroided satin was studiously 
displayed @ gold chain, to which were attached two 
watches; one not much larger than a farthing piece 
hung on his vest, the other was a Geneva, set in 
pearls. These he was continually comparing with 
the large clock in the room, and while thus engag- 
ed, he looked around to see whether he was ob- 
served, when he cisplayed them longer than usu- 
al. His teeth of pearly whiteness were false, his 
mustachios were dyed, and he wore a youthful wig 
of a deep hazel colour, and carefully curled. 

The sight of this ** monstrum horrendum” effect- 
ually took away my appetite. E 


+ 





(For the Zodiac.) 
THE OCEAN DIRGE. 


Moaning, moaning, still the billows 
Dash with sullen roar: 

Moaning, that the ocean pillows 
Those who wake no more; 

Moaning those, for whom there’s weeping 
On the distant land, 

Those, for whom sad eyes, are keeping 
Watch upon the strand. 


Moaning, moaning, still the ocean 
Wakes its dirge-like roar; 

Moaning forms, once rife with motion, 
Strewn upon its floor; 

Moaning, that fond hopes are blighted, 
Never more to bloom, 

That the hand so freely plighted, 
Ciasps alone, the tumb. 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


A. D. W. 





A SERIES OF LECTURES ON AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


DELIVERED BY REQUEST BEFORE THE YOUNG 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, IN THE CITY OF AL- 
BANY, BY 8. DE WITT BLOODGOOD. 


LECTURE V.—Conceluded. 


In 1791 he published, while in England, his ad- 
vice to the privileged orders, a work of ability, but 
tinged with French extravagancies. It passed 
through many editions. This was followed by a 
poem called the Conspiracy of Kings, containing 
400 lines of ordinary merit. All his writings were 
now of a political cast, and increased his popularity 
with all those, both in England and France, who 
looked forward to the triumph of republican prin- 
ciples. In 1792 he was made a citizen of France 
by the convention, upon the occasion of his being 
the bearer to that body of an address, from the Lon- 
don Constitutional Society. 

In the latter part of the same year he was de- 
puted to proceed to Savoy, with his friend the 
Abbe Gregorie, to organize that country as a de- 
partment of the French Republic. He wrote an 
address to the Piedmontese, calling on them to 
throw off the Sardinian yoke. It was widely cir- 
culated. But the Piedmontese heard him not. 
Mr. Barlow remained at Chamberry, the capital of 
Savoy, during the whole winter, and the organiza- 
tion of the territc-y took place under the name of 
the department of Mont Blanc, which was so pre- 
served for seven years. Yet this important event 
of his life, one which has the singularity of its be 
ing without a parallel in the career of any other 
American, is now scarcely known or remembered. 
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THE ZODIAC. 


Indeed, we imagine it would have been forgotten 
altogether, but for a literary incident connected 
with its occurrence. This is another proof of the 
abiding nature of literary reputation when it is once 
fairly established. The mission to Savoy is not 
half so important to the fame or memory of Joel 
Barlow, as the fact, that while he was engaged in 
it, he composed his mock heroic poem, called 
Hasty Pudding? This sprightly and popular pro- 
duction has outlived the department he organized, 
the republic which sanctioned its formation, and 
the empire which succeeded both. The spirit of 
the following introductory lines will never cease to 
be admired: 


‘** Ye Alps, audacious through the heavens that rise 
To cramp the day and hide me from the skies, 

Ye Gallic flags that o’er their heights unfurl’d, 
Bear death to kings and freedom to the world, 

I sing not you. softer theme I choose, 

A virgin theme, unconscious of the Muse, 

But fruitful, rich, and suited to inspire, 

The purest phrenzy of poetic fire. 


Despise it not ye bards, to terror steel’d, 

Who hurl your thunders round the epic field, 
Nor ye, who strain your midnight throats to sing, 
Joys tha: the vineyard, and the still-house bring, 
Or on some distant fair your notes employ, 

And speak of rapture that you ne’er enjoy. 

I sing the sweets I know, the charms I feel, 

My morning incense, and my evening meal! 
The sweets of Hasty Pudding! Come dear bowl, 
Glide o’er my palate and inspire my soul.” 


The whole poem is kept up with equal spirit, 
and a humor not to be found in any other of his 
poems. After a residence of some time in Paris, 
where he realized a competence by some mercan- 
tile operations, and scarcely engaged in any litera- 
ry employment, except a translation of Volney’s 
Ruins from the French language, he was appointed 
consul to Algiers. He succeeded, though at much 
personal risk, in negotiating a treaty with the Dey, 
and in obtaining the redemption of all the Ameri- 
can prisoners in the Barbary states. 

On his return to France, he again engaged in 
commerce, and by his superior knowledge of the 
public relations, made some investments, which 
proved to be extremely lucrative, and the founda- 
tion of a spendid fortune. It is believed that he 
intended to reside permanently in the country that 
had enriched him, but on the subsequent rupture 
between France and the United States, and an at- 
tempt to allay the difficulties existing, he changed 
his intention and resolved to return to his native 
country. After establishing himself near Washing- 
ton, he attempted in 1806 to obtain the passage of 
a law in congress, to create a National Institution 
at the seat of government. The prospectus was 
widely circulated, and advocated a university con- 
bining a naval and military academy, a society for 
for the promotion of science, and a school of fine 
arts. He labored zealously to procure the aid of 
congress, and a bill was actually introduced into 
the senate, which was referred to a committee. 
Nothing farther was done upon the subject. In 
1806 he published his great work the Columbiad, 
in a magnificent quarto volume, with fine engrav- 
ings by the first artists of Europe. It was held at 
a high price, and but few copies were sold. The 
poem was republished in London with equal splen- 
dor; but it was never very popular, nor did it ever 
enjoy the reputation v hich a portion of it had ob- 
tained when first published, as the Vision of Co- 
lumbus. It is declamatory, pedantic, and uncounth 
in its style,—defective in its plot and details. It 


was inscribed to his adopted son, Robt. Fulton. | 
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gan the collection of documents preparatory to the 
history of the United States, a work which he had 
for a long time contemplated. In the midst of his 
labors, in 1811, he was sent to France as minister 
plenipotentiary. In this new position he displayed 
great industry and ability, though he was not suc- 
cessful in bringing the negociations to the desired 
termination. 

The Emperor Napoleon, then at Wilna, desired 
to see Mr. Barlow, who received an invitation to 
that effect through the Duke of Bassano. But he 
fell a martyr to his fidelity. Anxious to succeed, 
he travelled night and day, over a country wasted 
by hostile armies, and scarcely able to furnish him 
an ordinary meal. Exhausted by fatigue, the want of 
sleep and of food, he reached Poland with a violent 
inflammation on his lungs. A miserable hovel af- 
fording him his last shelter; he expired in the vi- 
cinity of Cracow, on the 22d of December, 1812. 

The private character of this gentleman was 
much admired, and though he has been accused 
of abandoning his religious faith, there is no evi- 
dence of it to be found in any act of his valuable 
and busy life. His larger poems can not be ex- 
pected to retain a lasting place in our literature, 
but his other productions will always form a part. 
The following extract from the Vision of Colum- 
bus is in his graver manner, and has been selected 
by competent judges as a fair specimen of his po- 
etic talent. It exhibits the contrast between a 
northern and southern climate, in very smooth 
lines, but with less accuracy of expression than be- 


longs to a finished writer. 
Where springs coy steps in cold Canadia stray, 
And joyless seasons hold sway, 


He saw the pine its daring mantle rear, 

Br_ak the rude blast and mock the inclement year, 
Secure the limits of the angry skies, 

And bid all southern vegetation rise. 

Wild o’er the vast i ble round, 

The untrod bowers of shadowy nature frown’d; 
The neighboring cedar wav’d its honors wide.— 
The fir’s tall boughs, the oak’s resistless pride, 
The branching beech, the aspen’s trembling shade, 


 Veil’d the dim heavens, and brown’d the dusky 
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Here io imee crowds those sturdy sons of earth, 
In frosty regions claim a nobler birth, 
Where heavy trunks the sheltering dome requires, 
And copious fuel feeds the wintry fires. 


There, in one view the same branches bring 
The fruits of autumn and the of spring; 
No wintry blasts the ing year rt 
Nor beasts unshelter’d fear inching storm. 


But vernal breezes o’er the blossoms rove, 
And breathe the ripen’d juices of the i 
Beneath the crystal wave’s inconstant light, 
Pearls undistingui sparkle on the sight; 
From opening earth in living lustre shine, 
The various treasures of the blazing mine. 
Hills cleft before him all their stores unfold, 
The quick mercurius and the burning gold; 
Gems of unnumber’d hues, in bright rg Lea 
IIlume the changing rocks and shed the of 
day. 

In a former lecture we noticed the friendship of 
Dwight and Trumbull, their literary pursuits in 
early life, and traced the principal poetic labors of 
the auther of M’Fingal. Mr. Dwight, in 1771, be- 
came a tutor in Yale College, and to the six years 
of his service in that capacity, that college is in- 
debted for many striking improvements in the cha- 
racter of its studies. A higher tone of feeling per- 
vaded the institution, a nobler zeal animated its 
students. English literature was made a leading 
branch of education. Eloquence and rhetoric were 
held up as oyjects worthy of attainment, and ap- 
peals were not wanting of another kind, to excite 


From poetry Mr. Barlow turned to prose. He be- a spirit of emulation that should be truly and pure- 
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to his classes, “not like inhabitants of a village, 
nor beings of any hour, but citizens of a world, 
candidates for a name that shall survive the con- 
flagration.”” 

His career in some particulars resembled Mr. 
Barlow’s. He became a chaplain in the army, and 
joined Parsons’ brigade in the division of Gen. Put- 
nam. While he discharged the duties of his sta- 
tion with steadiness and ability, he employed every 
leisure moment in cultivating literatare. He wrote 
many patriotic songs, which became popular with 
the army, and have been preserved in all our col- 
lections of the poetry of that era. One of the espe- 
cial favorites was that beginning with those words, 
familiar to every American school boy. ‘‘ Colum- 
bia, Columbia, to glory arise!”” Nothwithstanding 
our familiarity with those words may have lessened 
our admiration for the composition, it will be found 
that the two last stanzas are peculiarly harmonious 
and pleasing. 

Nor fess shall thy fair ones to glory ascend, 
And genius and beauty in harmony blend! 
Their sweetness unmingled, their manner refin’d, 
And virtue’s bright image instamped on the mind, 
eace and soft rapture shall teach life to glow, 
And light up a smile in the aspect of woe. 
Thy. fleets to all regions thy power shall display, 
ahs pene admire and the ocean obey. 
0 


h shore to thy glory, its tribute unfold, 
And the east and the south yield their spices and 


« . gold. 
As the (ey spring unbounded thy sp}endor shall 


ow 
And earth’s little kingdoms before thee shall bow, 
While the ensigns of Union in triumph unfur!’d, 
Hush the tumult of war, and give peace to the 


Thus, as down alone valley, with cedars o’erspread, 
From war’s dread confusion, I pensively stray’d, 
The gloom from the face of fair heav’n retir’d, 
The winds ceas’d to murmur, the thunders expir’d; 
Perfumes, as of Eden, flow’d sweetly along, 

And a voice, as of angels, enchantingly sung, 
Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise! 

The queen of the world, and the child of the skies! 


We have, on a former occasion, alluded to the 
unfairness of that criticism, which allowed to our 
literature scarce a single trait of excellence. Mr. 
Dwight, of whom we shall again have occasion to 
speak, was of course condemned by the Quarterly 
Reyiew. The Americans have no literature, said 
the sententious and self-complacent critic. ‘An 
American’s first plaything is a rattlesnake’s tail. He 
cuts down a tree on which the wild pigeons build 
their nests, and picks up a horse load of young 
birds.”’ 

The Reviewer in all probability has since learned 
that the trees cut down by our countrymen, are 
very apt to float batteries bristling with cannon; if 
a naturalist, he may have discovered in the course 
of later observations, another bird than the wild 
pigeon, peculiar to our country, of a nobler, loftier 
flight, ** the symbol of a chosen land!” 

They have no native literature, continued the 
Reviewer. ‘*They Aad a Franklin, and may af- 
ford to live half a century on his fame. There is, 
or was, a Mr. Dwight, who wrote some poems, his 
baptismal name was Timothy.” And these sneers 
were in the face of the commendations of two Bri- 
tish poets, Dr. Darwin and Thomas Campbell, 
both of whom had the taste and candor to acknow- 
ledge his poetical ability. But the day is forever 

when such reviews are to find favor even 
with a British public. 

Greenfield Hill, a poem, or rather series of 
poems, by Dr. Dwight, is enough to vindicate his 
poetic powers against any foreign criticism, how- 





ever specious. 
Destruction of the Pequods, with which we shall 
close this lecture, would alone entitle its author to 
a place in the front rank of letters: 


Soon fleets the sun-bright form, by man ador’d; 
Soon fell the head of gold to time a prey. 

The arms, the trunk, his cankering tooth devour’d, 
And whirlwinds blew the iron dust away. 

Where dwelt imperial Timur? far astray, 

Some lonely musing pilgrim now inquires. 

And rack’d by storms and hastening to decay, 
Mohammed’s mosque foresees its final fires, 

And Rome’s more lordly temple day by day expires. 


Soon fleets the sun-bright form, by man ador’d, 
Ard soon man’s Demon Chiefs from memory fade, 
In mould’ring volumes now must be explored, 
Where dwelc imperial nations long decay’d, 

The brighest meteors angry clouds invade. 

And where the wonders glitter’d, none explain. 
Where Carthage proudly, once the trident sway’d, 
Now mud wall’d cots sit sullen on the plain, 

And wandering wild, and cruel Arabs reign. 





(For the Zodiac.) 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE. 
(Continued ) 


After the Corsicans whom Bonaparte attracted 
around him, came in the second class all those mi- 
litary men from the common soldier to the highest 
rank who had served in Italy or Egypt under his 
immediate command. The ancient lists ef the 
different regiments, brigades and divisions which 
had composed these armies were carefully review- 
ed and circulars sent to their different comman- 
ders to send so many men from each corps to 
Paris, who should measure five feet six inches, 
have at least made two campaigns, and distin 
guished themselves by their bravery and good 
moral conduct. Many thousands of them arrived 
at Paris, and Bonaparte devoted every day some 
hours to question various of them and to examine 
their certificates and papers. One day in passing 
through their ranks he saw a fine young voltigeur 
who distinguished himself by his martial air and 
his open speaking physiognomy. He stopped be- 
fore him, looked him in his face, and asked his 
name and his age. My name is Henri Simon, 
and Iam old enough to fight under your orders 
every enemy of France. Where hast thou serv- 
ed? In Italy, under your orders. How under my 
orders in Italy? That is impossible! What my 
General itnpossible! Do you think that Henri 
Simon tells youalie? Here are my certificates. 
And he took with an indignant air from his knap- 
sack various honorable certificates by which it 
was notorious that he had been since the age of 
twelve a drummer, afterwards a soldier, and chosen 
to be in a company of voltigeurs as having distin- 
guished himself in various actions. Its well, its 
well, said Bonaparte, after having read cursorily 
the papers, I will keep them; you shall hear from 
me. Some days after he was made corporal. 

When he created the Legion of Honor, every 
commander of a Battalion or Regiment was made 
an officer of this order, and many subaltern offi- 
cers of his consular guard received not only the 
higher degrees of said order, or were made officers 
and commanders of the legion, to which were at- 
tached pensions, but every one of them was re- 
warded with the double sum of what was called 
the gratification de campagne. ‘This sum was 


given to each in proportion to his rank, and intend- 
ed as an outfit for buying uniforms, arms, horses 
for the next campaign, and was given besides sala- 
ry, rations, and travelling expenses when sent in 





The salary or pay of every soldier 


commission. 


The following extract from the 











and officer of the guards was besides higher than 


the rest of the troops of the line, and when de- 
tached in single corps to jein the army, they were 
lodged and fed at the expense of the inhabitants. 
Once out of the territory of France and during 
their march in the interior, each commander re- 
ceived from the government a fixed sum for each 
soldier, non-commissioned officer, and a higher one 
for each rank among the officers. The officers in 
the guards had also each one ahigher rank than 
those of the line, or a lieutenant.in the line receiy- 
ed but pay of his rank when the other in the 
guards had that of a captain in the line. This 
created in the beginning a great many jealousies, 
quarrels and bloody duels. 

Soon after Bonaparte’s nomination a3 consul for 
life, the guards barracked in Paris, elated with the 
success of this nomination, by which their privi- 
ledged existence was consolidated, spread by 
bands of six, twelve, and more through the cap- 
ital, and went to various coffee-houses, taverns, 
&c. to celebrate in their own manner this event; 
and heated with wine and liquor, began fo insult 
some soldiers of the fine. These, too few in 
number, ran in search of their comrades, and 
came now to provoke the guards in their turn. It 
was only after some blood was shed that the com- 
battants could be separated and carried to prison. 
Various were punished severely, and many of the 
guards who had began the quarrel were cashiered 
and sent to various depots. From that time Bo- 
naparte took great care in every following cam- 
paign to separate his guards, which by degrees 
were considerably increased, from the rest of the 
army in their marches, barracks, cantonements and 
bivouacs. They had their separate commanders, 
commissaries, paymasters, rations,in short an en- 
tire separate administration from the troops of the 
line. This guard was to him what the praetorian 
guard was to the Romans, their body and soul was 
blindly devoted to him. After his nomination 
as Emperor he doubled and trebled their number, 
and established a young and an old guard, which 
cost him nothing, as both guards and his numer- 
ous army lived upon the expenses of the conquer- 
ed provinces. 

It sometimes happened that a campaign was fin- 
ished in a couple of months, and that soon after a 
second began, so that the officers of the guards re- 
ceived in one year two and more gratifications de 
campagne, by which means many officers, prudent 
enough to economise (a very rare case) became 
rich. 

The best quarters, the best barracks, and all that 
could be found best in every respect was given to 
these pretorian guards. The two parties, the 
master and his numerous servants, knew too well 
their intimate connection, and the absolute necessi- 
ty of sticking close to each other, to think fora 
moment of giving the least cause of dissatisfaction. 
Bonaparte tried therefere every means to attach 
them to his person under the futile pretence of 
promoting the welfare and the glory of France! 
The guards thus became the blind instruments of 
his ambitious and tyrannical views; and in the full 
conviction of their indispensable necessity, they 
took a great many liberties which degenerated into 
license and even crimes, which the commander 
was obliged to overlook for fear of losing their 
blind devotedness. 

When Napoleon received the news of the loss 
of the battle of Baylen and the capitulation of 
Gen. Dupont, he cursed and faved like a mad 
man, ordered the immediate arrest of Dupont, 












and exclaimed, until the present moment I have 
sent to Spain my sheep, I shall now enter at the 
head of my wolves, and these rebels shall soon feel 
the weight of my power. By using the expression 
of wolves (mes Joups) he meant his numerous re- 
giments of guards with which he entered at the 
end of 1808 into Spain, and who committed, as I 
shall relate in some other number, horrid excesses, 
which remained unpunished, although well known 
to the Emperor. 

Among the third privileged classes were all 
those young noblemen of illustrious old families, as 
the Crillons, La Rochefoucault, Noailles, Montes- 
quien, Seguier and many others in France; the 
Visconti, Marescalchi, Palombini, Pignatelli in Italy. 
As France and Italy were at that time united un- 
der his direct or immediate control, he was very 
anxious to have, as he called it, /a créme des na- 
tions in his armies, This was after his coronation 
as Emperor of the French and King of Italy. But 
before as first consul, he created with his consular 
guard, of which I have already spoken, a separate 
corps called le corps des guides A cheval, composed 
entirely of young French noblemen, modelled af- 
ter the mousquetaires du Roi of the ancient re- 
gime, or in which every guide had the rank of an 
officer in the line. But this corps created so much 
murmuring and discontent among the people as 
well as the army ,that he was obliged soon to dis- 
bind it. 

In proportion that his conquests were extended 
and that he created new departments and new 
kingdoms, he followed the same system as he had 
done in France and in Italy, viz: he attached the no- 
bles to one of his numerous regiments as officers, but 
giving always the most peremptory orders that 
ties) young officers for example taken fiom 
fainilies in the Netherlands were sent to Spain, and 
the Spanish or Polish troops to Denmark and Italy, 
&c. He chose among the most distinguished and 
opulent classes those young men, who never had 
dreamed or shown the least inclination to serve as 
instruments to the oppressor of their beloved 
country, to forge for them heavy iron chains and 
render them for ever miserable. 


The manner in which he succeeded to gain his | 


aim is truly curious enough, and is very little 


known. I shall give it in my next 
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nexion between the component parts of the fleshy 
substance of the body, and there being no irritabil- 
ity, you would scarcely expect those rapid motions 
which are seen to resu't from certain unknown ac- 
tons which take place in them. The organs of 
support are formed of fasciculi and bundles of 
fibres. We find that no stimulus which has been 
emploved in this class of animals has ever excited 
in them the slightest sign of irritability. Press- 
ing them, burning them, tearing them,—nothing 
has ever excited so far as is known the least indi- 
cation of irritability in their adult state. Now in 
this curious class of animals—the poriferous ani- 
mals—we find that the simple gelatinous bo:ly is 
supported by askeleton composed of different kinds 
of earth. In.one great group *ie earth is silica; 
in another it is the carbonate of lime; in another 
it is a horny substance. 

First, then, with regard to the siliceo1s skeleton 
of the poriferous animals. The haline I now 
place before you belong to thig group; they are 
poriferous animals with a siliceous skeleton. This 
siliceous skeleton consists of minute spicule, mi- 
nute needle-shaped crystalline particles, which are 
transparent, and require the microscope in the ex- 
amination of their form. 

These spicule are grouped together into fascicu- 
li, and these fasciculi are disposed in longitudinal 
series, so as to serve as a general framework for 
the whole animal. The fasciculi are disposed, al- 
so, in such a manner as to surround the pores by 
which the water enters into the interior of the 
body; they surround the canals through which the 
water passes when it has entered the body; they 
surround the large orifices through which the 
streams rush when water is to pass out from the 
body. These minute siliceous bodies are common 
to these animals with many forms of the aphides 
of plants; and, indeed, we are ae) of a form 
of animals which many naturalists in the present 
day are inclined to regard as plants. e see 
them, however, moving spontaneously in their em- 
bryo state—moving with great rapidity through the 
water, and, in their adult state, although we do 
not perceive the motion that causes the rapid cur- 
rents of water, we see those currents rush through 
their bodies. 

Now these minute spicule have regularly de- 
fined and even beautiful forms which are peculiar 
to each species. In some they present the form 
of short, straight, crystals, acuminating to a point 
at one extremity, and obtuse at the other; some- 
times they are acuminated to a point at both ex- 
tremities, sometimes they are slightly curved; but 
each form is indicative of a particular species. 
The animal which I hold in my hand is the hAa/ina 
panicea. What you look upon is a mass of silice- 
|ous spicule, which, upon being thrown into muri- 
| atic acid, would be detached from the animal mass 
and collect at the bottom of the vessel; or if you 
were to use the blow-pipe, and burn off the ani- 
mal matter, you would get the siliceous spicule 
alone. You can thus examine their form. They 
are of extreme minuteness, being scarcely the 
filth part of a line in length; and when you exam- 
ine them thus washed and cleaned, on a watch 
glass, with a light striking and shining obliquely 
/ upon them, they exhibit the sparkling appearance 
| which results from facets of a crystal. It is there- 
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LECTURE IV.—Concluded. 


The next class of animals (for we have to stop 
but a short time at present upon the first class, as 
We shall have occasion to dwell more on the poly- 
gastric animals, when we come to consider their 
more complex structures, and the digestive organs 
to be found in them); the nest class of animals, 
the poriferous, is one which presents various and 
remarkable forms in the skeleton ‘The poriferous 
is that class which comprehends all the spongy 
masses before you. In this class of animals the 
body consists of a cellular tissue, which is so ex- 
tremely soft, and the globules or cells of which 
have so little connexion with each other, that 
when the living animal is torn, the fleshy substance 
runs down like oi! from the lacerated parts. As 
in the common officinal sponge, when torn from 
the rocks at the bottom of the sea, these animals 
are found to have the fleshy substance of the body 
80 soft, and so completely permeating the whole 
mass, that it rans down when lacerated like the 
white of an egg, or like oil. From this little con- 


talline bodies in which the silica has assumed the 
same natural form that it assumed in inorganic sub- 
stances,—the appearance of a six-side ! amy ter- 
minated by a six-sided pyramid. You have crys- 
tals of silica in nature, from those fine fibres of 
asbestos, which can be woven into cloth, to the 
largest masses of rock crystals, the one being as 
much crystallised silica as the other, the crystals, 
bowever, being so extremely fine in the asbestos, 
that it even exceeds in delicacy the spicule of 
which I am speaking. It is however an important 
fact, that when we aE got to the lowest forms of 
animals (and this is common to them with plants), 
we observe that in the consolidation of the skele- 
| ton the earthy matter obeys the same laws, as far 
as we can discover, as in inorganic nature. The 
calcareous matter which consolidates the skeleton 
in the radiated and molluscous classes of animals 
has generally an obvious crystalline arrangement. 
It is asserted by BuAINvivLce in his lectures on 
physiology, that if you observe the manner in 
which one part of the phosphate of lime is united 
with another in human bones, you find the parti- 
cles so arranged as to produce a crystalline arrange- 
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ic nature. 'e see wag Mar -oOsae, ee 
ut there are so many counteracting ts influ- 
encing the complex forms of i , that it 


is almost impossible to trace in them the laws of 
inorganic nature. The phenomena become so 
pany Mpg cempenven paconet so intricate, 

t it is difficult to trace i gg cs 
of physical laws so high in the ca a is, how- 
ever, is not a sufficient reason for us to conclude, 
as many do in the present day, that the laws by 
which organic substances are governed, ~ some- 
thing altogether different from the laws which re- 
gulate inorganic nature. Everywhere the natural 
philosopher and the chemist are making encroach- 
ments on the province of the physiologist. Evy. 
where do we find the laws of natural iaouaie 
in operation in our bedies. Various physical in- 
struments exist in animals;—acoustic instrume! 
pulleys, levers, hydraulic instruments, with a 
their valves, moving powers, fluids, &c.; but 
some philesophers are inclined to retard ging 
tion, by assuming as a fundamental fact that 
laws which govern organic and inorganic bodies 
are totally different, and even at variance with 
each other. 


The forms of these minute siliceous spicule are 
important, should vou ever come to the nat- 
ural history of the animals presenting them; should 
you ever devote yourselves to their study, you 
will find that these hard parts, and definite 
in their forms, present valuable characters for the 
discrimination of species. Here is the form of the 
halina patera which I mentioned to you. Here 
is anothvr extremely common species which is 
found in the fresh waters around London—the 


spongilla friabilis of Lamarck. It differs from 
the halina panicea. It is acuminated to a pointat 


both ends, the other form of halina i 
acuminated only atone end. The 
bodies—‘** Neptune’s cups”—which you 
seen in the British Museum, and in the 

al i y-formed cups, three or 

feet in height, and with a diameter sometimes of 
more than a foot—these are animals belongi 
this , and they have a skeleton 

silica. The form of their spicule is that of a pi 
with a head at one end, and a point at the 1 
end. So that these minute spicule, requiring 
microscope to see them, would, though brought at 
the point of a pin from the most remote the 
earth, serve to identify the animal to whi 
belonged. 

In another form of these ani . wi 
the layers ees es oe we 
spiculam ing to e hak 
It is in the form of a pin, having a head at 
tremity and being pointed at the other. 
comparing the spiculum of this animal 
last, you perceive a striking difference. 
is cylindrical ; that of the cliona i i 
form in the middle, and ing to 
These are, no doubt, minute differences 
when swelthian — serve as important characters 
in distinguishing the species. 

Now the spicule which I have mentioned are 
connected and retained together in the form of 
groups or continuous fibres, by being held in ag- 
gregation by means of a more condensed part of 
the general gelatinous substance of the ; 
that although the gelatinous body itself has 
removed from the spicule, yet you perceive that 
they do not fall down, that they are not detached 
from ee : — : casapanme sub- 
stance embodies al spicul2 gives stability 
and a certain degree of flexibility to the whole 
mass. Now there are before you various forms 
which these siliceous skeletons assume. Some- 
times the animals are branched, ramified, i 
trom the under surface of rocks; sometimes 
are in the form of cups, which generally hang 
from the rocks in the sea; sometimes in the form 
of eacrusting masses over rocks, shells, or other 
submarine substances. You observe that these 
shells before you, are covered with crusts compos- 
ed of this material. From the one I now present 
to your view, the soft gelatinous part has been re- 
moved, and the silica, with the cartilaginous. sub- 
stance embodying it, only are left. 

Now were we to refer the consideration of these 
substances to the geologist, we should furnish him 
with a curious subject for reflection. No fossil is 
more abundant in the chalk formations of England, 
and indeed in all countries where chalk occurs, 
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thon siliceous bodies of a bulbous irregular form, 
composing the chalk-flints. Those siliceous bodies 
have belonged to animals of the class of which I 
am now ing, the poriferious animals.’ The 
you have almost lost sight of in the fossils, 
t you perceive the large orifices from which the 
currents of water before mentioned rushed. ‘These 
bodies, although found fossilised in the carbonate 
of lime, are fossilised with siliceous matter, and 
they are converted into flints. Silica is found in 
the water which permeates the strata of chalk, 
and you know that every substance is soluble in 
water. Silica is soluble, though proportionally in 
small quantities. The waters containing the sili- 
ceous matter permeating the chalk strata for thou- 
wands of years, and coming through the strata of 
carbonate of lime, have no particular inducement 
to part with the siliceous matter like that which 
they have when the siliceous matter comes in con- 
tact with a nucleus of silica already existing there 
in the skeletons of poriphera. You will, perhaps, 
say that the ec/inus has no silica. But its intes- 
tines are filled with silica. Substances will adhere 
to icles of their own likeness. Siliceous 
ticles will pass the carbonate of lime, but will at- 
tach themselves to siliceous particles. Thus, 
then, we find a reason for the abundance of those 
poriferous animals in chalk formations. It is ow- 
to their siliceous nature, and that is the reason 
of their being converted into flints, which you 
know are siliceous matters. 
Some of the poriferous animals have skeletons 
of the carbonate of lime, and all tne 
known forms of the skeleton of the poriferous an- 
imals which are composed of the carbonate of 
lime, ate composed likewise of spicule. I now 
before you animals belonging to this group 
a skeleton composed of carbonate of lime, 
and you see that in consequence they are white. 
This is the /euconia nivea, as I have called it. 
This is the leuconia compressa, and I believe that 
term has been adopted by Blainville. These forms 
possess the same simple gelatinous condition in 
their fleshy substance—have the same pores on 
their surface—have the same canals permeating 
them, and the same fecal orifices from which the 
currents of water rush which pass through them. 
They are permeated in all directions by minute 
spicule of the carbonate of lime. These spicule 
of the carbonate of lime have different forms be- 
longing to the some species. In all the known 
forms of these calcareous poriferous animals, a spi- 
culum occurs, having a tii-radiate form, such as 
that which I now place before you; a spiculum 
of three rays, radiating at equal angles 
from a centre. Now, that spiculum occurs in 
combination with other forms of spicula. Some- 
times it occurs in combination with a spiculum of 
clavate form; that is the case in the leuconia com- 
pressa. In other cases it occurs in connexion 
with a spiculum of a quadriradiate form, with four 
rays instead of three; and other forms also present 
themselves, so that we must take all these spicule 
of each species into our consideration, and they 
afford as valuable a character for the distinction of 
the different ies.. These spicule are connect- 
ed together like the silica, by enveloping cartilagi- 
nous substance. These calcareous spicule sur- 
round the pores, the canals, the fecal orifices; they 
give stability to the whole texture of the body, and 
ral form to each species. 

There is another form of skeleton in this class 
of animals, which is very different from the others. 
It is that which we see in the officinal sponge. 
Here the spicule are composed of horny flexible 
substances, where there is neither silica nor car- 
bonate of lime. The skelcton is composed of spi- 
cule of a horny substance, which run into each 
other, and forma horny network through the whole 
body of the animal. In the interior of these horny 
spicula there is the tubular cavity, which is com- 
mon to them with the siliceous and calcareous spi- 
cule which I hold in my hand. These horny spi- 
cule unite and form fibres which surround the 
pores; they surround the orifices, and they give 
form and stability to the whole mass. They have, 
therefore, the same relation to these species as the 
calcareous and siliceous spicule which I have al- 
ready mentioned. 

I have said, that in the interior of these fibres, 
or horny spicule, there is a cavity. This cavity 
exists also in the siliceous form of the spiculum. 
It exists also in the calcareous form of the spicu- 
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This detached spicular arrangement of the earthy 
or solid parts through the whole gelatinous or cel- 
lular tissue of the poriphera, reminds us of the 
first commencement of ossification in innumerable 
detached points of ossific matter, in the foetus of 
man and all higher vertebrata. 

Now these are the forms presented by the sili- 
ceous, calcareous, and horny skeletons of the po- 
riferous animals—the three principal groups of this 
class, and you can judge of the substance which 
results from the union of all these minte spicule, 
and their grouping a to form a frame-work 
—a covering and sca ing, fer the whole body, 
from the numerous specimens of the animals be- 
fore us. 


{From the London Atheneum. } 


ON THE TOTAL DEFECT OF THE QUALITY 
OF IMAGINATION, OBSERVABLE IN THE 
WORKS OF MODERN BRITISH ARTISTS. 


By the author of ** Elia.”” 
( Concluded.) 


By a wise falsification, the great masters of 
painting got at their true conclusions: by not show- 
ing the actual appearances, that is all that was to 
be seen at any given moment by an indifferent eye, 
but only what the eye might be supposed to see in 
the doing or suffering of some portentous action. 
Suppose the moment of the swallowing up of Pom- 

ii. There they were to be seen—houses, co- 
umns, architectural proportions, differences of 
public and private buildings, men and women at 
their standing occupations, the diversified thousand 
gy ge attitudes, dresses in some confusion tru- 
y, but physically they were visible. But what eye 
saw them at that eclipsing moment, which reduces 
confusion to a kind of unity, and when the senses 
are upturned from their proprieties, when sight 
and hearing are a feeling only? A thousand years 
have , and we are at leisure to contemplate 
the weaver fixed standing at his shuttle, the baker 
at his oven, and fo turn over with antiquarian cool- 
ness the pots and pans of Pompeii 

** Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou, 
Moon, in the valley of Ajalon ” Who, in reading 
this magnificent Hebraism, in his conception, secs 
ought but the heroic son of Nun, with the out- 
stretched arm, and the greater and lesser lights ob- 
sequious? Doubtless there were to be seen hill 
and dale, and chariots and horsemen, on open plain, 
or winding by secret defiles, and all the circum- 
stances and stratagems of war. But whose eyes 
would have been conscious of this array at the in- 
terposition of this synchronic miracle? Yet in the 
picture of this subject by the artist of the ‘* Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast,’”—no ignoble work neither—the 
marshalling and landscape of the war is every 
thing, the miracle sinks into an ancedote of the 
day: and the eye may “dart through rank and file 
traverse” for some minutes, before it shall! disco- 
ver, among his armed followers, which is Joshua! 
Not modern art alone, but ancient, where only 
it is to be found if any where, can be detected err- 
ing, from defect of this imaginative faculty. The 
world has nothing to show of the preternatural in 

inting, transcending the figure of Lazarus burst- 
ing his grave-clothes, in the great picture of An- 
gustein’s. It seems a thing between two beings. 
A ghastly horror at itself struggles with newly-ap- 
prehending gratitude at second life bestowed. It 
cannot forget that it was a ghost. It has hardly 
felt that it is a body. It has to tell of the world of 
spirits. Was it from a feeling, that the crowd of 
half-impassioned by-standers, and the still more 
irrelevant herd of passers-by at a distance, who 
have not heard, or but faintly have been told of the 
passing miracle, admirable as they are in design 
and hue—for it is a glorified work—do not respond 
adequately to the action—that the single figure of the 
Lazarus has been attributed to Michael Angelo, 
and the mighty Sebastian unfairly robbed of the 
fame of the greater half of the interest? Now that 
there were not indifferent passers-by within actual 
scope of the eyes of those present at the miracle, 
to whom the sound of it had but fiintly, or not at 
all, reached, it would be hardyhood to deny: but 
wouk! they see them? or can the mind in the con- 
ception of it admit of sach unconcerning objects? 
can it think of them at all? or what associations 
leagued to the imagination can there be between 
Gaeate ot and the seers not, of a presential mira- 
cle? 








Were an artist to paint upon demand a pictu ; 
of a Dryad, we will ask whether, in the prese 
low state of expectation, the patron would not, . 
ought not to be, fully satisfied, with a beautifi 
naked figure recumbent under wide-stretched oaks 
Disseat those woods, and place the same figur 
among fountains, and falls of pellucid water, an. 
you have a—Naiad! Not s0in arough print we hav 
seen after Julis Romano, we think—for it is a lon 
time since—there by no process, with mere chang: 
of scene, could the figure have reciprocated cha 
racters. Long, grotesque, fantastic, yet with a 
grace of her own, beautiful in convolution and dis- 
tortion, linked to her connatural tree, co-twisting 
with its limbs her own, till both seemed either— 
these, animated branches: those, disanimated 
members—yet the animal and ve le lives suf- 
ficiently kept distinct—Ais Dryad lay—an approxi- 
mation of two natures, which to conceive, it must 
be seen: analogous to, not the same with, the de- 
licacies of Ovidian transformations. 

To the howest subjects, and, to a superficial com- 
prehension, the most barren, the Great Master gave 
loftiness and fruitfulness. The large eye of genius 
saw in the meanness of present objects their capa- 
bilities of treatment from their relations to some 
grand past or future. How has Raphael—we must 
still linger about the Vatican—ireated the humble 
craft of the ship-builder in Ais ‘* Building of the 
Ark?’ It is in that scriptural series to which we 
have referred, and which, judging from some fine 
rough old graphic sketches of them which we pos- 
sess, seem to be of a higher and more poetic grade 
than even the Cartoons. The dim of sight are the 
timid and the shrinking. There is a cowardice in 
modern art. As the Frenchmen, of whom Cole- 
ridge’s friend made the prophetic guess at Rome, 
from the beard and horns of the Moses of Michael 
Angelo, collected no inferences beyond that of a 
he-goat and a cornuto: so from this swject, of 
mere mechanic promise, it would instinctively 
turn away, as from one incapable of investiture 
with any grandeur. The dock-yards at Woolwich 
would object derogatory associations. The depét 
at Chatham would be the moat and the beam in its 
intellectual eye. But not to the nautical prepara- 
tions in the ship yards of Civita Vecchia did Ra- 
— look for instructions, when he imagined the 

ilding of the vessel that was to be conservatory 
of the wrecks of the species of drowned mankind. 
In the intensity of the action, he keeps ever out of 
sight the meanness of the operation. There is the 
Patriarch, in calm forethought, and with holy pre- 
science, as guided by Heaven, giving directions. 
And there are his agents—the solitary but suffi- 
cient Three—hewing, sawing, every one with the 
might and earnestness of a Demiurgus: under some 
instinctive rather than technical guidance: giant 
muscled: every one a Hercules, or liker to those 
Vulcanian Three that in the sounding caverns un- 
der Mongibello wrought in fire. Brontes, and 
black Steropes, and Pyracmon. So work the 
workmen that should repair a world! 

Artists err in the confounding of poetic with pic- 
torial subjects. In the latter, the exterior acci- 
dents are nearly every thing, the unseen qualities 
as nothing. Othello’s colour—the infirmities and 
corpulence of a Sir John Falstatf—do they haunt 
us perpetually in the reading? or are they obtruded 
upon our conceptions one time for 99 that we are 
lost in admiration at the respective moral or intel- 
lectual attitudes of the characters? But in a pic- 
ture Othello is always a Blackamvor: and the 
other only Plump Jack. Deeply corporealized, 
and inchained hopelessly in the grovelling fetters of 
externality must be the mind, to which, in its bet- 
ter moments, the range of the high-souled, high- 
intelligenced Quixote—the errant Star of Knight- 
hood, made more tender by eclipse—has never pre- 
sented itself, divested from the unhallowed accom- 
paniment of a Sancho, or a rabblement at the heels 
of Rozinante. That man has read his book by 
halves: he has laughed, mistaking his author’s pur- 
port, which was—tears. The artist that pictures 
Quixote (and it is in this degrading point that he is 
every season held up at our exhibitions) in the 
shallow hope of exciting mirth, would have joined 
the rabble at the heels of his s\arved steed. We 
wish not to see that counterleited, which we would 
not have wished to see in the reality. Conscious 
of the heroic inside of the noble Quixote, who, on 
hearing that his withered person was passing, 
would have stepped over his threshold to gaze up- 
on his forlorn habiliments, and the ‘‘ strange bed- 
fellows which misery brings a man acquainted 




















with??? Shade of Cervantes! Who in thy Second 
Part could put into the mouth of thy Quixote those 
high aspirations of a super-chivalrous gallantry 
ints he replies to one of the shepherdesses, ap- 
prehensive that he would spoil their pretty net 
works, and inviting him to be a guest with them, 
in accents like these: ‘* Truly, fairest lady, Actwon 
was not more astonished when he saw Diana bath- 
ing herself in the fountain, than I have been in be- 
holding your beauty. I commend the manner of 
your pastime, and thank you for your kind offers; 
and, if I may serve you, so I ne be sure you will 
be obeyed, may command me; for my 
fession is duajte - i myself thankful, anda boar 
of good to all sorts of people, especially of the rank 
that your person shows you to be: and if 
nets, as they take up but a little piece of ground, 
should take up the whole world, I would seek out 
new worlds to pass through, rather than break 
them: and [he adds} that you may give credit to 
this my exaggeration, behold at least he that pro- 
miseth you this, is Don Quixote de la Mancha, if 
haply this name hath come to your hearing.” Il- 
justrious Romancer! were the ‘fine frenzies,”’ 
which possessed the brain of thy own Quixote a fit 
subject, asin this Second Part, to be wer to 
the jeers of duennas and serving men? to be mon- 
stered, and shown up at the heartless banquets of 
eat men? Was that pitiable infirmity, which in 
thy First Part misleads him, always from within, 
into half-lndicrous, but more than half-compassion- 
avle and admirable errors, not infliction enough 
from heaven, that men by studied artifices must 
devise and practise upon the humor to inflame 
where they should soothe it? Why, Goneril would 
have blushed to practise upon the abdicated king 
at this rate, and the she-wolf Regan not have en- 
dured to play the pranks upon his fied wits, which 
thou hast made thy Quixote suffer in Duchesses’ 
halls, and at the hands of that unworthy noble- 
man.* . 
In the first adventures even, it needed all the 
art of the most consummate artist in the book way 
that the world hath yet seen, to keep up in the 
mind of the reader the heroic attributes of the cha- 
racter without relaxing: so as absolutely that they 
shall suffer no alloy from the debasing fellowship of 
the clown. If it ever obtrudes itself as a disharmo- 
ny, are we inclined to langh: or not, rather, to in- 
dulge a contrary emotion? Cervantes, stung, per- 
chance, by the relish with which Ais reading pub- 
lic had received the fooleries of the man, more to 
their palates than the generosities of the master, in 
the sequel let his pen run riot, lost the harmony 
and the balance, and sacrificed a great idea to the 
taste of his contemporaries. We know that in the 
present day the knight has fewer admirers than the 
squire. Anticipating what did actually happen to 
him—as afterwards it did to his scarce inferior fol- 
lower the author of Guzman de Alfaraché—that 
some less ett Toy would prevent him by a 
spurious Second ; and judging that it would 
be easier for his competitor to out-bid him in the 
comicalities than in the romance of his work, he 
abandoned his knight. and has fairly set up the 
squire for his hero. For what else has he unsealed 
the eyes of Sancho: and instead of that twilight 
state of semi-insanity—the madness at second- 
hand—the contagion caught from a stronger mind 
infected—that tone between native cunning, and 
hereditary deference, with which he has hitherto 
accompanied his master—two for a pair almost— 
does he substitute a downright knave, with open 
eyes, tor his own ends, only tollowing a confessed 
madman: and offering at one time to ae if not ac- 


tualiy laying, hands upon him! From that moment | 


Sancho loses his reverence, Don Quixote is be- 
come a—treatable lunatic. Our artists handle him 
accordingly. 





(For the Zodiac.) 
BIOGRAPHY oF 
Charles Maurice Talleyrand Perigord. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was as agent-general of the clergy that he ed- 
dressed to the latter his famous Discourse sur les 
Loteries, which first announced his talents to the 


* Yet from this Second Part, our eried-wp pictures 
= mostly selected: the waiting women with beards, 
c. 
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world, and opened to him the highest dignities of 
the church. In surveying the moral and political 
horizon, he clearly perceived that a mighty change 
was at hand; and whether that change was to be 
effected by a violent convulsion, or by the slower 
influence of opinion, he resolved to direct it to his 
own purposes. Adapted for any part of the great 
drama, he watched the progress of events with a 
calmness inspired by the confidence which he felt 
in his own powers. There is no doubt that Tal- 
leyrand was by his position, bic intimacy with wo- 
men of a/i ranks, his daily intercourse with the 
higher circles of society, his sharp and calm obser- 
vations, much abler than any one to understand 
and interpret right, many hints and sallies which 
women uttered in the vivacity of cgpversation which 
to an ordinary mind were lost. en in all coun- 
tries of the civilized world, and particularly in 
France, have had a deep hand in the pdlitical 
events of their and foreign countries. Their in- 
tellect is acuter, their observations sharper, their 
conceptions quicker, and I may say even much 
more moveable or flexible than ours, and they 
are justly for that reason, very able to give good 
and quick advice in extraordinary events. Thus 
the influence of women upon a character like that 
of our young Abbé, was undoubtedly very great; 
he united the horrid art to inspire passion, without 
feeling it himself, and thus calm and unmoved 
himself, he was perfectly able to compare and to 
examine ripely every phrase and every circum- 
stance of what he had heard, and reap the rich 
harvest for himself- 

To say of Talleyrand that he is a true French 
patriot, who had the welfare of his country at heart, 
and was ready to offer his wealth or sacrifice his 
person for its happiness, would be ridiculous and 
wrong. We will see him, all contrary, committing 
the meanest, the basest actions behind ‘he curtain; 
they were only calculated to save him from immi- 
nent danger, or to augment his already immense 
ill-gotten wealth, of which he spent in the earlier 
part of his life the greatest part, not in assisting 
worthy and poor men, but in vile and low debau- 
cheries, in gambling, or in every kind of vice. In 
his long and not yet finished career, it would be 
very difficult to cite one single example in which 
Talleyrand had shown a disinterested, liberal, and 
truly charitable act of pure benevolence. This is 
unhappily for him, atoo true character of this so fa- 
mous man, also I confess, to be severe. 

Since that time, when elected agent-general of 
the clergy, his influence increased daily, and pub- 
lic attention was attracted towards him. He flit- 
ted thus from one company to another, and was 
everywhere welcome and expected. His gallant 
adventures increased so much that he was obliged 
to hire in various quarters of Paris, furnished ap- 
partments under fictitious names, which gave him 
the curious nickname of le jeune Abbé aux six 
addresses. But the scandal of a gallant adventure 
with the Marchioness de C * * *, which caused 
her separation, her exile from France, and her 
premature death in a Convent at Pavia, became 
too notorious not to reach the ears of Louis XVI. 
By his command, the Abbé, after being reprimand- 
ed by the Pope’s nuncio, in the presence of the 
Archbishop of Paris, wat put under the escort of 
two guardes du corps, carried back to Autun, and 
ordered, under pain of having his clerical gown 
torn off, not to leave his diocese without the King’s 

During his exile at Autun, Talleyrand had in 
the midst of his dissipations, devoted himself par- 


vo 
. 





ticularly to the study of financial operations, and 
he addressed a memorial against the exminister 
Necker’s financial arrangements, which he dedicat- 
ed and sent to M. de Calonne, who, with great 
difficulty, procured the King's permission for him 
to pass some few months in the capital. No sooner 
did M. de Calonne’s favor at court decline, than 
Talleyrand libelled this minister, and published a 
refutation of his own memorial. This refutation, 
though anonymous, as well as the memorial, was 
his first introduction to the Necker family, whom 
he some years afterwards deserted. 

In 1787, Louis XVI. convoked an assembly of 
the notables of the kingdom. These nvtables, al- 
though named by the King, brought with them to 
Versailles, an undisciplined spirit of opposition to 
the government. The Abbe de Perigord, during 
this time, had not yet decided on which side he 
would declare himself; but meanwhile he was very 
assidious jn paying his respects to Monsieur, eldest 
brother of the King, afterwards Louis XVIIEL; but 
it was particularly about the person of the -late 
Duke of Orleans, so well known as Philippe Egalité 
that Talleyrand was daily, and almost hourly seen; 
whose confidence he and Mirabeau gained. The 
companions of the Duke of Orleans’ dissolute habits 
and unrestrained debaucheries of all kinds, became 
the natural depositories of his secret schemes, and 
| the Palais Royal was the usual place of rendezvous, 
and almost the residence of Mirabeau, the Marquis 
de Sillery, the Abbe de Perigord, the Lameths 
and others, all grown ambitious, after having been 
discontented, or smarting under disappointment. 
There also appeared sometime the Abbé Sieyes. ~ 

La Clos, the author of Les Liaisons Dangereu- 
ses, was entirely devoted to the Duke of Orleans. 
He published a Gallerie des Homme Marquans 
des Etats Généraux. Lafayette bore the name of 
Philarete, and Talleyrand that of Aménes. He 
spoke thus of both. 

*¢ Philarete having experienced that a man could 
be a hero at acheap rate, has imagined that it would 
not be a more difficult task to be a statesman: 
‘und as the war does not break out again, he has 
made a politician of himself. Nature had not, 
however, designed him any more for a public 
speaker, than for a pupil of Mars, but in spite of 
nature he has disputed on political affairs as he had 
before vanquished in the field of Bellona. 

“ The misfortune of Philarete, is to have great 
pretensions, with little means to support them. 
He takes in hand the cause of freedom: not that 
he is over fond of that liberty which he praises, 
not that he really thinks of being useful to the 
cause, but in siding with the smaller number, he 
expects to be easier noticed; and, if he is con- 
demned at Paris, he takes ample vengeance in the 
provinces, where nothing can stop his tongue, and 
he makes speeches like a mad-man. 

‘* Philarete has deceived himself into the idea that 
he is the author of the American revolution; he 
fiatters himself also that he slall become one of 
the first actors in revolutionizing France. He 
mistakes bustle for glory, any occurrence whatever 
for success, a sword for a monument, a compli- 
ment for a title to immortality, favors for rewards, 
and valor for heroism. 

** He dislikes the court, because he carries there 
nothing but foreign pretensions; he equally dislikes 
the world, because it isa medley where nobody is 
more looked upon: than his neighbor. He shuns 
women, because their society may hurt a man’s 





reputation without leading to fortune; but he loves 
the society of clubs, because, from their eternal 








disser ation, he may collect some sayings to repeat 
and shine, when opportunity offers at another 
place. He -prefers foreigners, because they are 
less difficult to please in point of language; he 
courts the intimacy of fools, because he is sure 
they will listen to his lucubrations, and admire him 
as a lucid reasoner. 

** Philarete never writes anything; because, in or- 
der to compose a book, some reasoning, some 
knowledge, some method, what constitutes a style 
in short, is indispensable. A silly sentence will 
draw ridicule upon the author; an unwarrantable 
assertion gives rise to a criticism; but conversation 
requires more fire than judgment, more liveliness 
than depth of thought, The man is proclaimed a 
pedant who comments upon the unprepared deli- 
very of one’s ideas; and it is admitted that a person 
may be a very agreeable talker without uttering 
one word of sense. 

«* Philarete will be faithful to the cause he has 
espoused, not from well knowing the reason why 
he is on that side rather than another. He does 
not rightly know what the word constitution signi- 
fies, and the degree of power with which a nation 
ought to invest its government; but the word lib- 
erty is magic for him; it is in accordance with his 
ambition, without knowing, previously, what he 
may do when the thing he most longs for has been 
acquired and secured. 

*« He once attacked a disgraced minister without 
any malice, and without knowing what he was 
about. It was thought, at first, that he was pursu- 
ing some great plan which was to lead to a propor- 
tionate result. No such thing. He is no more 
vindictive\ than well-informed. . The desire and 
well-founded hope of having his accusations talked of 
by idle coffee-house declaimers, led to the steps 
he took; and early reflection taught him that 
the unfortunate are always placed under the safe- 
guard of every man of delicacy. 

*¢ What part can such a man as Philarete play in 
a national assembly? Neither a bad nor a good 
one it should seem. There are men in the world, 
who cannot think for themselves: they have only 
just nerve enough to defend the opinion of their 
leaders, and they do themselves the justice to 
think that they should endanger their reputation 
by adhering faithfully to their own doubtiul no- 
tions. 

*¢ Such is Philarete: he, however, deserves some 
kind of reputation, because he is better than most 
of his rivals, or not so bad. Perhaps he does not 
himself know the true cause of the indulgence he 
has met with, It proceeds from the reason that 
with very limited means, he has done more than 
could be expected of him. He was praised for 
what he attempted to be, more than for what he 
really was. Besides he carries with him all the 
exterior of modesty; and connoisseurs alone esti- 
mate him at his true value! 

** His military reputation is only sketched, one 
may say’ and I must wait for the next war to give 
it body and color. His reputation as a statesman, 
though fully described, will never reach beyond 
what we sce: a narrow genius, no nerve, nu lungs, 
with very little art, and a greedy avidity for imme- 
diate success. The small size of his study is a 
faithful image of the extent of his capacity.” 

** dmenes has those enchanting forms about 
him which can adorn virtue itseli. The first in- 
strument of his success is a steady mind; judging 
men and things with perfect sang-froid, he is en- 
dowed with that moderation which is the true 
characteristic of asage. There is a certain degree 
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of perfection which can exist only in the under. | 
standing, and a greatness of mind in the attempt 
to realise things as they are felt and conceived; 
but such brilliant attempts confer a mere transitory 
favor upon the man who makes them, and are of 
no use to other men, who are quickly undeceived. 
A sound judgment, on the contrary, disdains all 
that drags éclat after it, and measuring the boun- 
dary of human intellect, has not the foolish hope 
of excluding it further than the limits beyond 





which experience has shown that it can reach. 
Amenes does not think of building for himself the 
fabric of a very high reputation; for after reaching 
a certain height, it has always been found to de- 
scend, and such a fall is the bane of all peace and 
happiness; but ke will arrive at anything, because 
he will have the Skill to master all those opportu- 
nities which are always in the way of the man 
who does not at once storm the heights of fortune. 
Every degree towards it will be marked by the dis- 
play of new talents, and ascending from success to 
success, he will at last conquer that unanimity of 
suffrages which carries a man successively to all 
places of high trust happening to be vacant, as the 
fittest to fill them with advantage to their object 
and credit to himself. 

** Envy, which seldom admits the existence of 
eminent merit, without some draw-back or oth- 
er, has stated that Amenes wanted that strength 
which breaks asunder every obstacle, and triumphs 
over all possible difficulties thrown in the pass of 
every man who acts for the public. But I shal! 
first ask, if that saying, avoir du earactere, or being 
possessed of unbending resolution of purpose 
which strikes the vulgar with awe, does or has 
done much for the welfare of mankind? Suppos- 
ing even that strong disposition to have sometimes 
been opposed with success to the inroads of revo- 
lution, is it in itself any real good ? I pause here. 
Some readers may think I confound firmness, de- 
cision, and constancy, with heat, enthusiasm and 
precipitation! No such thing. Amenes yields to 
circumstanecs and to reason; he justly thinks that 
he may make timely sacrifices to peace and con- 








cord, without descending from the principles 

which he has invaria''lvy made the ground-wor' of | 

his conduct, as well as the moral 
} 


tics. 
‘* Amenes has against him the mildness of his | 


manners, the winning expression of his counte- | 
nanee, and the charm of his conversation. | 
know people, whom such external advantages put | 
upon their guard; they feel prejudiced against a | 
man who unites them to the useless accident of | 
high birth and the most essential qualities of the 
mind; they comfort themselves, however, by loo'- | 
ing for his faults, or even what is raticuious in 
him, for want of finding worse imputations. 

** What can be expected of Amenes in the! 
states-general? Nothing, or very lithe, if he | 
should reccive the imnetus from his own order; | 
a great deal, if he act by himself, and undér the 
persuasion that citizens alone ought to appear in | 
the hali of the national assembly... The man who 
has drawn up some of the instructions for the 
members, ought to have sufficient energy to reach 
a high degree of intluence 


basis Of his poll. 





** People are not wanting who find fault with 
Amenes for his intimate connection with a minis- 
ter in disgrace; but he never was blind to the de- 
fects which he has corrected more than once, do- 





ing justice to his abilities, so much the more to be 
regretted, because he well knew their extent. 
Every day brings instances of persons well ac- 





quainted with the imperfections of their friends, 
without giving them up on that account; and when 
events hurl them down from the seat of favor and 
popularity, that is the precise time to console and 
defend them, and put them in the right way to re- 
gain what they have lost in public esteem and re- 
putation. 

** Amenes knows men too well to become the 
dupe of praise; and if he smiles at the illusjons of 
friendship, he casts back the loathsome tribute of 
flatterers. It is not reputation alone that has 
weight with us; and if Amenes has by chance 
perceived this rather late, he will never forget it.” 

Such were the opinions of this abandoned man, 
and Amenes will feel that abuse and detraction from 
such a source are alone creditable, his praise is in 
truth disgrace. 

The laxity of his opinions on certain tenets of 
the Roman Catholic religion, which the Abbé did 
not at all affect to disavow, might have been ex- 
pected to impede, if not destroy his hope of ad- 
vancement in the church. But such was the influ 
ence of his friends and the public spirit of the 
times, that he was nominated in 1738, at the age 
of thirty-four, Bishop of Autun, in spite of the 
decided opposition of the King to his consecration. 
Four months elapsed, after his nomination, be 
fore he received the investiture of it. It was but 
in Januarv 1739, that he was consecrated Bishop 
of Autun in due form. 





From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 
FROM THE HUNGARIAN OF SEIDLITZ. 

At midnight, from his grave, 
The drummer woke and rose, 

And beating loud the drum, 
Forth on his round he goes. 


Stirr’d by his fleshless arms, 
The drumsticks patly fall: 

He beats the loud retreat, 
Reveillé and roll-call. 


So strangely rolls that drum, 
So deep it echoes round, 

Old soldiers in their graves 
Po late start at the sound. 


Both they in farthest north, 
Suff in the ice that lay, 

And who too warm repose 
Beneath Italian clay. 


Below the mud of Nile, 
And "neath Arabian sand; 
Their burial-place they quit, 
And soon to arms they stand. 


And at midnight trom his grave, 
The trumpeter arose; 

And mounted on his horse, 
A loud shrill olast he blows. 


On aery coursers then 
The cavalry are seen, 

Old squadrons erst renown’d, 
Gory and gash’d, I ween. 


Beneath the casques their blanched skulls, 
Smile grim, and proud their air 

As in their bony hands 
Their long sharp swords they bear. 


And at midnight from his tomb, 
The chief awoke and rose: 
And follow’d by his staff, 
With slow steps on he goes. 
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A little hat he wears, Isothermal line, corresponding to any other mean 1. The zone of 86° to 77° the torrid zone: 
A coat quite plain has he, temperature: it also would be sintious as well as 2. “ 77 « 68 
A little sword for arms that of Paris, but according to different laws which 3 “ 68 « 69 
At his left side hangs free. would be peculiar to it. The space comprised be- 4. “ 59 « 50 
tween two Isothermal lines, is called an Isothermal 5. as 60 * Ai 
O’er the vast plain the moon band or zone. Thus the Isothermal band or zone 6. $s 41 « 32 : 
A paly lustre threw: of 50 and 41° is that comprised between the Iso- We shall quote, for each of these zones, the 


The man with the little hat 
The troops goes to review. 


The ranks present their arms, 
Deep roll the drums the while, 
Recovering then the troops 


Before the chief defile. 


Captains and generals round 
In circle form’d appear: 

The chief to the first the word 
Then whispers in his ear. 


The word goes round the ranks, 


Resounds along the Seine: 


The word they give is—France, 


The answer— Sainte Hé/éne. 


’Tis thus at midnight’s hour, 
The grand review, they say, 
Is by dead Caesar held 
In the Champs-Elysées. 
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ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY. 


BY M. POUILLET, 





Professor of Natural Philosophy, in the faculty 
of sciences of the University of Paris, and in 
the Polytechnic School, &e., &c., Se. 


CHAPTER I.—SECTION 1. 
( Continued.) 

On the same meridian the mean temperature di- 
minishes from the equator towards the poles, and 
on the same parallel of latitude it diminishes with 
the absolute elevation. Thus the latitude and the 
height above the level of the ocean are the two 
general causes which determine the mean tempe- 
rature of any place on the globe: but the influence 
of these causes is modified by many accidental or 
local causes: the distance from the ocean, the vi- 
cinity of mountains, the nature of the soil, its cul- 
ture and inclination, the prevailing direction of the 
wind and all the atmospheric phenomena, are so 
many secondary causes, constant or variable, which 
unceasingly modify these two general causes. It 
may then easily be supposed that it is very difficult 
to establish order in the midst of so much confu- 
sion, and to subject phenomena so varied to a com- 
mon law, There are, however, some definitions 
which will enable us to collect the results, and to 
exhibit them under a single point of view. 

Let us suppose that a traveller makes the tour of 


the world, departing from Paris, and passing through | 


all those places in the northern hemisphere, of 
which the mean temperature is, as at Paris, 51°.08: 
the route which he would have followed will form | 
around the globe a curve of equal heat, this is what 
is called an Isothermal line. Thus an Isotherma/ 
line is one that passes through those points on the 
surface of the globe, whose mean temperature is 
the same. The Isothermal line of 51°08 is far from 
coinciding with the parallel of latitude of Paris: it 
is irregular and sinuous, that is, it passes through 


thermal lines of 50 and 41.° 
We confine ourselves to dividing the northern 





hemisphere into six Isothermal zones, viz: 


mean temperatures of some points only, having 
very diffcrent longitudes, in order to give a notion 
of their general disposition around the globe: 





























places whose latitude is very different from that of 
Paris, We may suppose in the same manner an 
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Besancon, .++.s-se.eee00+/47.18 Ni 6.2 Ej804 feet.) 51.26 
Buda, .ccccceccscce ocves/4%.29 Ni 19.1 E\494 * 51.08 Palquich. 
Paria, occcvccccpsccescgpecieane N 2.20 E\222 « 51.08 
DMG Bbdsy cs ves cosase 47.19 N} 5.2 Esi0 « | 50.90 
Dunkirk, .....0eee000- ---/61.2 N \ F aa 50.54 
ViG@BNA, 0 occ cc ees ewes ss 48.12 N| 16.22 E/420 feet 50.54 
London, «+ «eee seeeess-/51.30 N 0.5 Whieeeees) 50.36 
Cambridge, .++.+++++e++++/42.25 Ni) 71.3 Wi... ...-} 50.36 
Manheim, ...... «.«+-++-./49.29 N 8.28 E/432 feet.; 50.18 
Clermont, ....+..+...0+.-/45.46 N 8.5 E1260 « 50.00 
[petal ee ee ww eseee reese 53.2 N 1.14 Bh. seux aw 50.00 ’ 
estfield, (Mass.)....++++|42. Nj} 72. Whe seee-| 50.00 Davis. 
























































































NAMES OF PLACES. hatitude. Longitude. | Height. IMean tem. OBSERVERS. 
Strasburgh,...<e+-e+..04-/48 35° Nj 7°45 Fj.eseess.| 49°46 
Pragne, .seeeseeseeeeeye-/50.5, Ni) 14.25 E].ccessee| 49.46 
i. a. igacnecgeesaar 46.12 Ni 6.9 E); 1140ft.| 49.28 
OTRRs 000 cccccWe coccctte 46.57 N| 7.26 E/1741.8ft.| 49.28 
Dublin,....... ideo cheeses. (58.98 N} 6.20 W)......-0}) 49010 
0°. \Cairo...asee eeceseseeee- (30.2 N| 31,19 E| 1976 ft. |, 48.92 
6 ae tings ' ™ Be we ° Sede 48.56 
S |Edinburgh, ..............|55.57 N! 3.11 W)....... 47.84 
@. IZurich, ...ecececccescsesi4t.22 N 8.31 E! 13650 ft 47.84 
% |Carlscrona,..--++++e.+++-|56.7 N| 16.38 El........ 47.30 
& Gottingen, seeeeerees eeenee 51.32 N 9.56 E 456 it 46.94 
f |Malouines Isles,..... cocee/O1e25 S| 59.569 WI....00.. 46.94 
mz |Betlin, .sececeeeeessereee/52-82 N) 13.22 Ej.se.e-..| 46.40 
£ Rendal, .ocrcrcacsccccesec held N 9.46 Wi cccces 46.22 
& |Copenhagen, .....-++++++/55.41 N| 12.35 E}|...... --| 45.68 
S |Fayetteville,..... see cccef42.58 Ni.cccccccccleccecees| 44.96 
1B |Ullesvang,.«.+.seee+.+e06/60,19 Ni...ne. Fe ohadde cscs | Me 
Konigsburgh, «+e+e+++++++/54.42 Nj 20.29 E}........| 43.07 
Convent of Pryssenburgh, .|47.47 N| 10.34 E| 3066 it 43.16 
Stockholm, ....+++2+e+++2/59.20 N| 18.3 E}....... 42.26 
Upsal, ...eeee seccceeees/59.52 Ni 17.39 E]........| 42.08 
Quebec,. .cecccceeceeeees/46.47 Ni} 71.20 Wj........] 41.92 
a Christiana,. ....2..++++++:/59s65 N| 10.48 E}....... 40.42 
G |AbDO,.ccccccccccccse cvcosfOs27' Ni 22.20 Ej. .uu..s 39.88 
S&S |Moscow, ..-ceeeeeeseeee+/05.45 N| 37.33 E! 970 ft 39.70 
2 |Drontheim, ...++++++++++63527 N| 10.23 E}......- 39.52 
+ |St. Petersburgh,........../59:56 N| 39.19 E}........| 38.64 
3 Cronstadt,....-+esecee++-/59.56 N) 29.49 E/126.8 ft 38.28 
a ’*e eererereeeaeerreevece .48 N 49.29 E 126.8 ft 36.50 
ome [UMMCED, cocccccccccccccoemecd Ni 20.38) Ej....c0. 33.26 
= Lyajford, (Iceland,)......./66.80 Nj.....sse.sjeseeese-| 33.08 
ov Uléo, eee eeeareeeeeseeees 5.3 N 25.26 E eeetees 33.08 
FE Slateouste, sccccccccs bocGOe | Niacccccdbcchadaccace 83.08 
North Cape,.....seeee+es/71.10 N) 26.1 E)........| 32.00 
_ |Hospice de St. Gothard,.../46.30 N| 8.23 Ej} 6390 ft.| 30.38 
Cumberland House,......./53.56 N| 102.6 W)........| 30.20 
| Enontekies, ......-+.+-+--|68.30 N| 20.47 E} 1356 ft 26.96 
Nain, See eeerereeerereee 57.8 N 61.2¢ W eeeeeeee 26.60 
& |Fort Enterprise,.....++++s/64-30 Ni..ccccceceleceecess| 15,44 
5 |Winter Island,..... ...../66.11 N| 83.10 WI........| 9.50 
a |Igloolik, ......+e+ee+0+. «(69.30 N| 81.40 W)........ 6.98 Parry. 
Mellville Island,........../75. Ni 110.40 W)........| —1.30 do. 
rm Sea, cccccccccccccces (16.45 W! 8 to 4° Wi.....-..| 18.50 Scoresby. 
At Sea, ..eceseceeeseseee[78. W115 to 18 Wi........] 17.06 do. 








Torrid zone.—Between the parallels of 3° N. and 
8° S. latitude, there is only one mean temperature 
which seems accurate, it is that of St. Louis, Ma- 
ranham, in Brazil, 81°32. For the higher latitudes 
as far as 10°30, we know at the south only the 
mean temperature of Batavia, 80°42, and at the 
north that of Cumana, 81°86. 

We infer from these data that the mean tempe- 
rature at the equator is between 82°40 and 81°50. 
This mean is modified, as we shall see by the great 
extent of the equatorial seas: under the line, the 
continents occupy but 1-16th of the circumference 
of the globe. But thus in approaching the tropics, 
and especially that of Cancer, we should not be 
surprised to find, as at Pondicherry, mean tempe- 
ratures which sensibly surpass those of the equator. 
Still the isothermal line of 77° is but slightly sinu- 
ous: every thing seems to show that it makes but 
short departures on one side or the other of the 
tropics. 

Zone of 77 to 68°.—This zone embraces very 
different latitudes: Algiers, which is nearly under 
the meridian of Paris, is one of the points at which it 
advances farthest towards the north, and we already 
perceive in the isothermal lines near 68°, a ten- 
dency to become convex towards the poles in 
those points which correspond with the centre of 
Europe. 

Zone of 68 to 59°.—This zone passes along the 
coast of France, on the Mediterranean, with the 
mean latitude of 43°, and afterwards it is deflected 
on the east towards Nangasacki, and the coast of 
Japan; and on the west towards Natchez, on the 


M ssissippi. 


the cities in France, whose mean temperance is 
from 55°40 to 53°60, we find that their latitudes 
are higher than those of points of equal tempera- 
ture, either at the east, as Pekin, or at the west, as 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and New-York. Thus in 
the temperate zone, in similar latitudes, the climate 
of Europe is warmer than the climates of Asia or 
America, 

Zone of 50 to 41°.—In comparing the mean 
temperatures of Fayetteville and Copenhagen, those 
of Quebec and Stockholm, those of Kendal and 
and Berlin, we perceive more and more strikingly 
the difference which exists between the climate of 
the meridian of Paris, and those which are situated 
to the east or west of it. 

Zone of 41 to 32°.—It is to be regretted that we 
do not possess, in this zone, series of observations 
made in Siberia and the north of America; they 
would be the more interesting, as they would ena- 
ble us to trace the limits at which vegetation ceas- 
es. 
Polar Regions.—The temperatures of the polar 
regions contained in the preceding table, are de- 
duced from the observations of three distinguished 
navigators, who have made very remarkable voya- 
ges into these latitudes; Captain Franklin, in 1819, 
20 and 21, Capt. Parry in 1819 and 20, and after- 
wards in 1821-22-23; and Capt. Scoresby in 12 
years, from 1807 to 1818. These annual means 
have been deduced, as well from daily observations, 
continued throughout the year, as from observa- 
tions of some months only. The prodigious diffe- 
rence which exists in equal latitudes between the 
temperature at sea, and that which has been ob- 





Zone of 59 to 50°.—In this zone, if we look at 


served in different ports, such as Melville Island, will 





at once strike every one? since at sea, in Jat. 70°, 
the mean temperance is 13°25, whilst at Melville 
Island, in the latitude of 75° only, it is 9°75, This 
difference is partly owing to the circumstance, that 
the first mean is deduced from that of the months 
of April, May, June and July, whilst the latter js 
the result of direct continued observations. But 
certainly Capt. Scoresby could not have erred 
much in his deductions, and it remains evident, 
that upon the polar continents, the airis much 
colder than at sea. If to these data we apply cer- 
tain approximative formula, we may reasonably in- 
fer, that the temperature of the pole itself is be- 
tween 13 and 22° below zero. 

Having thus exhibited the known results of the 
mean temperatures of different places on the globe, 
we must next consider the distribution of heat at 
the same place, according to days, months and 
seasons. For every body knows that two places, 
situated on the same isothermal line, and having 
the same mean temperature, may still have cli- 
mates entirely different in their vegetable produc- 
tions, and in the influence they exercise over the 
domestic economy. 

(To be continued ) 





We believe that we shall be doing good service 
to the cause of literature by re-publishing the fol- 
lowing article from the pen of one of the first Phi- 
losophers of the day. German literature is proba- 
bly as much unknown and neglected in this coun- 
try a3 it was in England when the article was writ- 
ten, and we hope that its perusal may induce more 
than one to acquire a language, the difficulties of 
which are far less than is generally supposed. 


STATE OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 


With an Examination of some of the principal 
objections to its study. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Above a century ago, the Pére Bouhours pro- 
pounded to himself the pregnant question: Si ua 
Allemand peut avoir de Pésprit? Had he Pére 
Bouhours bethought him of what country Kepler 
and Leibnitz were, or who it was that gave to man- 
kind the three great elements of modern civiliza- 
tion, gunpowder, printing, and the Protestant re- 
ligion, it might have thrown light on his inquiry.— 
Had he known the Wiebelungen Lied ; and where 
Reinecke Fuchs, and Faust, and the Ship of 
Fools, ani four fifths of all the popular mythology, 
humor, and romance, to be found in Europe in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries took its rise; 
had he read a page or two of Ulrich Hutten, Opitz, 
Paul Flemming, — or even Lohenstein and 
Hoffmannswaldau, all of whom had already lived 
and written in his day; had the Pére Bouhours ta- 
ken this trouble,—who knows but he might have 
found, with whatever amazement, that a German 
could actually have a little ésprit, or perhaps even 
something better? No such trouble was requisite 
for the Pére Bouhcurs. Motion in vacuo is well 
known to be speedier and surer than through a re- 
sisting medium, especially to imponderous bodies; 
and so the light Jesuit, unimpeded by facts or pria- 
ciples of any kind, failed not to reach his conclu- 
sion; and in a comfortable frame of mind, to de- 
cide, negatively, that a German could not have any 
literary talent. 

Thus did the Pére Bouhours evince that he had 
‘a pleasant wit;’ but in the end he has paid dear 
for it. The French, themselves, have long since 
begun to know something of the Germans, and 
something elso of their critical Daniel; and now it 
is by this one untimely joke that the hapless Jesuit 
is doomed to live; for the blessing of full oblivion 
is denied him, and so he hangs, suspended in his 
own noose, over the dusky pool which he struggles 
toward, but for a great while will not reach. Might 
his fate but serve as a warning to kindred men of 
wit, in regard to this and so many other subjects! 
For surely the pleasure of despising, at all times 











and in itself a dangerous luxury, is mach safer af- 
ter the toil of examining than before it. 
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THE ZODIAC. 





We differ from the Pére Bouhours in this mat- 
ter, and must endeavor to discuss it differently.— 
There is, in fact, much in the present aspect of 
German Literature not only deserving notice, but 
deep consideration from all thinking men, and far 
too complex for being handled in the way of epi- 

m. It is always advantageous to think justly of 
our neighbors, nay, in mere common honesty, it is 
a duty; and, like every other duty, brings its own 
reward. Perhaps at the present era this duty is 
more essential than ever; an era of such promise 
and such threatening,—when so many elements of 

and evil are every where in conflict, and hu- 
man society is, as it were, struggling to body itself 
forth anew, and so many colored rays are spring- 
ing up in this quarter and in that, which only by 
their union can produce pure light. Happily too, 
though still a difficult, it is no longer an impossible 
duty; for the commerce in material things has pa- 
ved roads for commerce in things spiritual, and a 
true thought, or a noble creation, passes lightly to 
us from the remotest countries, provided only our 
minds be open to receive it. This, indeed, is a 
rigorous proviso, and a grea’ obstacle lies in it; one 
which to many must be insurmountable, yet which 
it is the chief glory of social culture to surmount. 
For, if a man, who mistakes his own contracted 
individuality for the type of human nature, and 
deals with whatever contradicts him as if i! con 
tradicted this, is but a pedant, and without true 
wisdom, be he furnished with partial equipments 
as he may,—what better shall we think of a na- 
tion that, in like m-«nner, isolates itself from fo- 
reign influence, regards its own modes as so many 
laws of nature, and rejects all that is different as 
unworthy even of examination? 


Of this narrow and perverted condition the 
French, down almost to our own times, have af- 
forded a remarkable and in.tructive example; as 
indeed of late they have been often enough up- 
braidingly reminded, and are now themselves, in 
a maniier spirit, beginning to admit. That our 
countrymen have at any time etred much in this 
point, cannot, we think, truly be alleged against 
them. Neither shall we say, with some passionate 
admirers of Germany, that to the Germans in par- 
ticular they have been unjust. It is true, the litera- 
ture and ¢haracter of that country, which, within 
the last half century,have been more worthy perhaps 
than any other of our study and regard, are still 
very generally unknown to us, or what is worse, 
misknown: but for this there are not wanting less 
offensive reasons. ‘That the false and tawdry ware, 
which was in al] hands, should reach us before the 
chaste and truly excellent, which it required some 
excellence to recognize; that Kotzebue’s insanity 
should have spread faster, by some fifty years, than 
Lessing’s wisdom; that Kant’s philosophy should 
stand in the background as a dr and abortive 
dream, and Gall’s Craniology be held out to us 
from every booth asa reality;—all this lay in the 
nature of the case. That many readers should 
draw conclusions from imperfect premises, and by 
the imports judge too hastily of the stock imported 
from, was likewise natural. No unfair bias, no un- 
wise indisposition, that we are aware of, has ever 
been at work in the matter; perhaps, at worst, a 
degree of indolence, a blameable incuriosity to all 

roducts of foreign genius: for what more do we 

now of recent Spanish or Italian literature than of 
German; of Grossi and Manzoni, of Campomanes 
or Jovellanos, than of Tieck and Richter? Where- 
ver German art, in those forms of it which need 
no interpreter, has addressed us immediately, our 
recognition of it has been prompt and hearty; from 
Diirer to Mengs, from Handel to Weber and Bee- 
thoven, we have welcomed the painters and musi- 
cians of Germany, not only to our praise, but to 
our affections and benificence. Nor, if in their 
litera‘ure we have been more backward, is the 
literature itself without share in the blame. Two 
centuries ago, translations from the German were 
comparatively frequent in England: Luther’s Ta- 
ble- Taik is stilla venerable classic in our language ; 
nay Jacob Bohme has found a place among us, and 
this not as a dead letter, but as a living apostle to a 
still living sect of our religionists. In the next 
century, indeed, translation ceased; but it then 
was in a great measure because there was little 
Worth translating. The horgors of the Thirty 

ears’ War, followed by the conquests and confla- 
grations of Louis Fourteenth, had desolated the 
country; French influence, extending from the 
courts of princes to the closets of the learned, lay 





like a baleful incubus over the far nobler mind of 
Germany; and all true nationality vanished from 
its literature, or was heard only in faint tones, 
which lived in the hearts of the people, but could 
not reach with any effect to the ears of oyelgn: 
ers.“ And now that the genius of the country 
awaked in its old strength, our attention to it has 
certainly awakened also; and if we yet know little 
or nothing of the Germans, it is not because we 
wilfully do them wrong, but in good part because 
they are somewhat difficult to know. 

In fact, p ions of all sorts naturally 
enough find their place here. A country which 
has no national literature, or a literature too insig- 
nificant to force its way abroad, must always be, to 
its neighbors, at least in every important spiritual 
respect, an unknown and misestimated country.— 
Its towns may figure on our ; its revenues, 
population, manufactures, political connexions, may 
be recorded in statistical (ag e character 
of the people has no sym nd RO Yoice; we can- 
not know them by speech and discourse, but only 
by mere sight and outward observation of their 
manners and procedure. Now, if both sight and 
speech, if both \ravellers and native literature, are 
found but ineffectual in this r t, how incalcu- 
lably more so the former alone! To seize a cha- 
racter, even that of one man, in its life and secret 
mechanism. uires a philosopher; to delineate 
it with truth and impressiveness, is work for a po- 
et. How then shall one or two sleek clerical tu- 
tors, with here and there a tedium-stricken esquire, 
or speculative half-pay captain, give us views on 
such a aubject? How shall a man, to whom al! 
characters of individual men are hke sealed books, 
of which he sees only the title and the covers, de- 












* Not tha’ the Germans were idle; or altogether 
engaged, as we too loosely suppose, in the work 
of commentary and lexicography. On the contra- 
ry, they rhymed and romanced with due vigor as 
to quantity; only the quality waz bad. Two facts 
on this head may deserve mention; In the 1749, 
there were found in the library of one virtuoso no 
fewer than 300 volumes of devotional poetry, con- 
taining, says Horn, ‘‘ a treasure of $3,712 German 
hymns;”’ and much about the same period, one of 
Gottsched’s scholars had amassed as many as 1500 
German novels, all of the 17th century. The 
hymns we understand to be much better than the 
novels, or rather, perhaps, the novels to be much 
worse than the hymns. Neither was critical study 


neglected, nor indéed honest endeavor on all hands | 


to attain improvement: witness the s e books 
from time to time put forth, and the still stranger 
institutions established for this pu Among 
the former, we have the ** Poetical Funnel’’ ( Poe- 
tische Tvrichter,) manufactured at Niirnberg in 
1650, and professing, within six hours, to pour in 
the whole essence of this difficult art into the most 
unfurnished head. Nurnberg also was the chief 
seat of the famous Meister-sanger and their San- 
gerzunfie, or Singer-guilds, in which poetry was 
taught and practised, like any other handicraft, and 
this by sober and well-meaning men, chiefly arti 


| sans, who could not understand why labor, which 








man'factured so many things, should not also 
manufacture another. Of these tuneful guild- 
brethren, Hans Sachs, by trade a shoemaker, is 
greatly the most noted and most notable. His fa- 


| ther was a tailor; he himself learned the mystery 


of song under one Nunnebeck, a weaver. He 
was an adherent of his great contemporary Luther, 
who has even deigned to acknowledge his services 
in the cause of the reformation: how diligent a la- 
borer Sachs must have been, will appear from the 
fact, thatin his 74th year (1568,) on examining 
his stock for publication, he found that he had writ- 
ten 6048 poetical pieces, among which were 208 
tragedies and comedies; and this besides having 
all along kept house, like an honest Nurnberg 
burger, by assiduous and sufficient shoe-making! 
Hans is not without genius, and a shrewd irony; 
and above all, the most gay, child-like, yet devout 
and solid character. A man neither to be despised 
nor patronized, but left standing on his own basis, 
as a singular product, and a still legible symbol, 
and clear mirror, of the time and country where 
he lived. His best piece known to us, and many 
are well worth perusing, is the Fastnachtsspiel 
(Shrovetide Farce) of the Varrenschneiden, 
where a doctor cures a bloated and lethargic pa- 
tient by cutting out half'a dozen Fools from his in- 
terior! 


| 





cipher from his four-wheeled vehicle, and depici 
to us, the character of a nation? He courageous- 
ly depicts his own optical delusions; notes this to 
be incomprehensible, that other to be insignificant; 
much to be good, much to be bad, and most of all | 
indifferent; and so, witha few flowing strokes, 
completes a picture which, it may not even 
resemble any possible object, his countr:-men are 
te take for a national it. Nor is the fraud so 
readily detected: for the character walt 
has such complexity of aspect, that even the ho-' 
nest observer knows not always, not perhaps after 
long inspection, what to determine ing it.—- 
From his, only accidental, point of view, the figure 
stands before him like the ings on veined mar- 
ble,—a mass of mere random lines, and tints, and 
entangled strokes, out of which a lively may 
almost i . But the image he bri 
along with him is always the readiest; this is tri 
it answers as wellas another; and a second vouch- 
er now testifies its correctness. Thus each, in 
confident tones, though it may be with a secret 
misgiving, repeats his precursor; the hundred times 
comes in the end to be believed; the fo- 
reign nation is now once for all understood, de- 
cided on, and registered accordingly; and dance 
the thousandth writes of it like dunce the first. 
With the aid of literary and intellectual inter- 
course, much of this falsehood may, no doubt, be 
corrected: yet even here, sound jugdment is far 
from easy; and most national characters are still, 
as Hume long ago complained, the preduct rather 
of popular prejudice than of phi insight.— 
That the Germans, in particular, have by no means 
escaped such misrepresentations, nay perhaps have 
had more than the common share of it, cannot, in 
their circumstances, surprise us. From the times 
of Opitz and Flemming, to those of Klopstock and 
Lessing,—that is, from the early part of the seven- 
teenth to the middle of the eighteenth century,— 
they had scarcely any literature known abroad, or 
deserving to be known: their political condition, 
during this same period, was ive end every 
way unfortunate externally; at home, the na- 
tion, split into so many factions and petty states, 
had lost all feeling of itself as of a nation; and its 
energies in arts as in arms were manifested only in 
detail, too often in collision, and always under fo- 
reign influence. The French, at once their plun- 
derers and their scoffers, described them to the rest 
of Europe as a semi-barbarous people; which com- 
fortable fact the rest of Europe was willing enough 
to take on their word. During the greater part of 
last century, the Germans, in our intellectual sur 
vey of the world, were quietly omitted; a vague 
contemptuous ignorance prevailed respecting them} 
it was a Cimmerian land, where, if a few sparks 
did glimmer, it was but so as to testify their own 
existence, to feebly too enlighten us.* The Ger- 
mans passed for apprentices in all provinces of art; 
and many foreign craftsmen scarcely allowed them 
so much. 
Madame de Stael’s book has done away with 
this: all Europe is now aware that the Germans 
are something; something independent, and apart 
from others; nay, something deep, imposing, and 
if not admirable, wonderful. What that something 
is, indeed, is still undecided, for this gifted lady’s 
Allemagne, in doing much to excite curiosity, has 
still done little to satisfy or even direct it. We 
can no longer make ignorance a boast, but we are 
yet far from having acquired right knowledge; and 
cavillers, excluded from contemptuous negation, 
have found a resource in almost as contemptuous 
assertion. Translators are the same faithless and 
stolid race that they have ever been: the particle 





* So late as the year 1811, we find, from Pink- 
erton’s Geography, the sole representative of Ger- 
man literature to be Gottshed with his name wro 
spelt,) ‘ who first introduced a more refined style. 
Gottsched has been dead the greater part of a cen- 
tury; and for the last fifty years, ranks among the 
Germans, somewhat as Prynne or Alexander Rcss 
does among ourselves. A man of a cold, rigid, 
perseverant character, who mistook himself for a 
poet and the perfection of critics, and had skill to 
pass current during the greater part of his literary 
life fer such. On the strength of his Boileau and 
Batteaux, he long reigned supreme; but it was 
like Night, in rayless mapenty. one over a slumber- 
ing people. They awoke, before his death, and 
hurled him, perhaps too indignantly, into his na‘ive 
abyss. 
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of gold they bring us over is hidden from all but 
the most patient eye, — shiploads of yellow 
sand and sulphur. Gentle dulness too, in this as 
in all other things, still loves her joke. The Ger- 
mans, though much more attended to, are perhaps 
not less mistaken than before. , 

Doubtless, however, there is in this increased 
attention a progress towards the truth; which it is 
only a and discussion that can help us 
to find. The study of German literature has al- 
ready taken such firm root among us, and is spread- 
ing so visibly, that by and by, as we believe, the 
true character of it must and will become known. 
A result, which is to bring usinto closer and 
friendlier union with forty millions of civilized 
men, cannot surely be otherwise than desirable.— 
If they have precious truth to impart, we shall re- 
ceive it as the highest of all gifts; if error, we 
shall not only reject it, but explain it and trace out 
its origin, and so help our brethren also to reject 
it. In either point of view, and for all profitable 

of national intercourse, correct know- 
is the first and indispensable preliminary. 

Meanwhile errors of all sorts prevail on this sub- 
ect: even among men of sense and liberality we 

e found so much hallunciation, so many ground- 
less or half-grounded objections to German litera- 
ture, that the tone in which a multitude of other 
men speak of it, cannot appear extraordinary. To 
much of this even a slight knowledge of the Ger- 
mans would furnish a sufficient answer. But we 
have thought; it might be useful were the chief of 
these objections marshalled in distinct order, and 
examined with what degree of light and fairness is 
at our disposal. In attempting this, we are vain 
enough, for reasons already stated, to fancy our- 
selves discharging what is in some sort a national 
duty. It is unworthy of one great people to think 
falsely of another; it is unjust, and therefore un- 
worthy. Of the injury it does to ourselves we do 
not speak, for that is an inferior consideration: yet 
surely if the grand principle of free intercourse is 
so profitale in material commerce, much more 
must it be in the commerce of the mind, the pro- 
ducts of which are thereby not so much transport- 
ed out of one country into another, as multiplied 
over all, for the benefit of all, and without loss to 
any. If that man is a benefactor to the world who 
causes two ears of corn to sd where only one 
grew before, much more is he a benefactor who 
causes two truths to grow up together in harmony 
and mutual confirmation, where before only one 
stood solitary, and, on that side at least, intolerant 
and hostile. 

In dealing with the host of objections which 
. front us on this subject, we think it may be conve- 
nient to range them under two principal heads.— 
The first, as respects chiefly unsoundness or im- 

tion of sentiment; an error which may in 
general be denominated Bad Taste. The second, 
as respects chiefly a wrong condition of intellect; 
an error which may designated by the general title 
of Mysticism. Both of these, no doubt, are part- 
-ly connected; and each, in some degree, springs 
from and returns into the other: yet, for present 
purposes, the division may be precise enough. 

( To be continued. ) 





TO LUIGIA PALLAVICINI, 
ON HER RECOVERY FROM SICKNESS. 


From the Italian of Ugo Foscolo. 


As when forth beams from ocean’s caves 
The star to Love’s own mother dear; 
Her dew-bespangled tresses waves, 
Scattering the night-shades dun and drear, 
And fair illumes her heavenly way, 
With light poured from the eternal founts of day: 


So Beauty from the curtained couch, 
Her charms divine, and features rare, 
More lovely with the shadowing touch 
Of sorrow that still lingers there, 
Revives—and radiant, glads our eyes, 
Still, sweetest soother of man’s woe-born sighs. 


Soon like the roses on thy cheek 
The buds of joy again unfold, 
Those large dark eyes so wild yet meek, 





Bewitching smiles and looks untold; 
With all those wiles that wake again 
Each mother’s fears, and lovcr’s keener pain. 


The Hours that late hung o’er thee, sad 
The ministers of sighs and pain— 

Bring thee fresh charms, with splendor clad, 
Mid eastern state and jewelled train; 

On bracelets, gems, and rings outshine 

The sculptured gods, in godlike Greek design, 


Charms of more sovereign power you share— 
The tragic fiction’s stirring theme, 
In whose rich chorus—seen most fair, 
Thou, goddess, art the youth’s fond dream, 
Who, gazing, checks the magic dance 
‘To drink sof: a pture from thy glance! 


Or when thou wak’st the soul of song, 
That slumbers in thy harp-strings wild; 

Or with heaven’s witcheries sweep’st along 
The aisles of holier music-mild; 

Or glad’st the dance with rapturous tone 

*Tis still thy voice, in murmured sighs we own. 






If peril here for lovers be, 

What when thou weav’st the airy dance! 
Yielding thy form of symmetry 

To grace—while beams thy sunny glance, 
Thro’ thy loose veil;—and oh thy neck and hair, 
Shine forth in loveliness and beauty rare! 


See! from her graceful head-dress slow 
Escape those tresses fragrant,—bright— 
Ambrosial locks that lovely flow . 
From ‘neath their rosy garland light, 
Whose flowers were April’s early token 
Of joy and health and dreams of bliss unbroken. 


Handmaids of pleasure and of love,— 
Thus woo you fluttering near 
The envied hours,—where’er you move ;— 
And let the graces here 
Frown on him who beauty’s balm, 
And life’s swift flight recalls, and death’s deep calm. 


Mortal goddess, guide and queen 
Of the ocean’s virgin train; 
On Parrhasian mount was seen 
Chaste Artimis, o’er the plain, 
The forest’s terror, chasing far, 
Her prey with sounding bow, in sylvan war. 


Old Fame hath given her birth divine, 
Olympian offspring, goddess fair— 

Her’s the fount, and sacred shrine, 
Elysian;—her’s the mountain air, 

Chasing the wild deer of the wood; 

With fate winged dart o’er hill and vale and flood. 


And altars to that goddess rose— 
Bellona, once the amazon, 
Her’s the Egis—round her brows 
Palms wreathed by vocal Helicon. 
Here Gorgon terrors now she rears, 
To shake the British shores, and measure hostile 


spears. 


And she, whose image now thy hands 
With sacred myrtle boughs adorn, 
Devoted, lovely seems to stand 
Benignant as the resy morn, 
But midst thy household deities dost thou, 
Sole Priestess, stand array’d with beauty on thy 
brow! 


She, the Queen of Cyprus isle, 
And sweet Cythera, where the spring 





For ever odorous reigns;—where smile 

Those wood-crowned isles, whose bold sides fling 
Th’ Ionian waves, and east winds back, 
Which urge the white sails on their far borne track, 


First cradled was I in that sea, 
Whence the bright spirit earthless flew 


Of Phaon’s girl;—the night-wind free 
Oft as it stirs those waters blue, 
Most gently murmurs to the lonely shore, 
With plaintive voice which woful lovers’ spirits 


pour. 


I hear—I feel the sacred air— 
My native air of love and fire, 


And wake the olian chords to spare 
Their music, with that deep toned lyre. 
Ausoniar, till their vows to thee, 
Beauty divine, Love’s votaries long decree! 
Foreign Review. 





EXTRACT FROM AN ORIGINAL SERMON TAK- 
EN FROM THE TEXT—‘‘ GOD 18 LOVE.” 


The wonderful affinity which exists between 
God and man, and nature, will undoubtedly be 
better comprehended, when the human mind shall 
have advanced further on the stage of perfection. 
It is true that we regard God as our father, and we 
delight to reflect that he is likewise our creator and 
preserver. But the secret of his relationship we 
do not understand. Our comparative ignorance 
involves it in mysterious obscurity, which nothing 
but the exaltation of the human mind will be able to 
scatter. There isa feeling of inexpressible delight 
which takes possession of the breast of every in- 
dividual as he contemplates, the boundlesness of 
God’s attributes. His omnipotence, teaches us to 
place reliance in his strength: his omniscience, to 
abide by his wisdom, and his omnipresence, to trust 
in his omnipotence, and to excite us to virtue, 
morality, and religion. And it is this contempla- 
tion of God, that will teach us, when the mind 
shall become more etherialized, the secret of God’s 
relationship to his creatures and his creation Ey- 
ery thing that we see around us, partakes of a por- 
tion of God’s essence: the whole natural world is 
animated by his breath, and supported by his power; 
the minutest object, is not too insignificant for his 
care, for he made all things; from the huge mon- 
sters that walk through the burning zones, down 
to the grasshopper; from the grasshoppers to the 
thousands of invisible worlds which are peopled 
by animalcule too smail for the eye to discover, 
God’s love and protection are extended. Even 
the hairs of our head are numbered: and if these 
things be true, is it not evident that there is an in- 
explicable affinity between God and his creatures. 

The mind of man, with respect to intelligence, 
is yet in its infaney. It is just beginning to arouse 
itself from the superstitions of monkery and idola- 
try, and to stand forth in the might of its own 
moral and gigantic powers. The ages of meatal 
degradation are,past, and the soul is fast emerging 
from its earthly prison, and growing in its progress 
to a being of unbounded wisdom. 

The human mind is illimitable. It isas compre- 
hensive as the universe of which it forms a part. 
Space, matter, and Heaven, are not subjects too 
vast for is contemplation, nor is eternity, with all 
its bewildering and. gorgeous images too dazling 
for its ken. It hag ‘fixed ifs eagle gaze upon the 
midnight scenes, and measured their distances with 
its calculating powers. It has wandered back 
amongst the ruins of dead empires, and learned 
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wisdom from their desolation: it has searched fos 
instruction in languages that are dead, and obtain- 
ed it: it has propelled immense bodies along the 
waters and the roads, by its knowledge of mechani- 
cal and natural causes, without the assistance of 
animal power; and who can tell to what extent it 
may yet proceed. It is my humble opinion, that 
by industry, perseverance, and the cultivation of 
the intellectual faculties, man may become not o 
jy much greater than he is, but infinitely above th 
sphere to which he appears to have been allotted. 

Here, then, is another striking i:lustration of the 
text—God formed man not for evil, but for good; and 
yet it is evident that he may be either good or evil. 
If he meglect to seek after happiness, that neglect 
brings with it, its own misery. The high order of 
delight which a great mind must experience in its 
meditations, is surely sufficient to animate those 
who have hitherto neglected the cultivation of their 
minds. The degrading notions which mankind 
generally have of the Supreme Being, shrink into 
their original insignificance before the thoughtful 
and the enlightened philosopher. It is only because 
men do not understand their own natures and the 
nature of God, that they rush headlong into so ma- 
ny absurd and impious blaspheimies. I have known 
good, but ignorant men, to entertain notions of the 
Deity, at once derogatory to his character and at- 
tributes as a God. An intelligent mind will revel 
in the imagery and grandeur of its conceptions, 
when it thinks upon heaven, whilst the unenlight- 
ened are pandering to creeds, and to sects, and to 
parties, which have no connection whatever with 
any thing that is great or holy. 

It may be said, that so long as a man get to hea- 
ven at all, it is no matter how. It must be remember- 
ed, however, that he must not ‘‘ climb in as a thief 
and a rebber;” but that he must walk in that path 
which the experience of himself and others, tells 
him is the most pleasing to God. No man pleases 
God, whilst he wantonly disregards the faculties he 
has given him. Can ignorance, I would ask, bean 
acceptable offering to Almighty God? Would not 
the man who has increased the talent ten fold be 
more worthy then he who lays it up, and buries it 
inanapkin? Most as¢ e@ would; and what- 
ever the thoughtless may suppose, in the reckless- 
ness of his soul about himself, I would have him re- 
collect, that he does not answer the end of his ex- 
istence, if he do not cultivate to the utmost in his 
power, the faculties which God has given him He 















offers an insult to the High Majesty of Heaven by 
his neglect. He annihilates the pleasures which it | 
would produce, and in effect, although it may be 
unknowingly, he does not suffer God’s love to him 

to appear either to himself or to the world. An | 

ignorant man has no conception of the sublime and | 
beautiful pleasures of an enlightened mind. He | 
can form no idea of the wizard like power of an 
imagination that is twined with greatness and ele- 
vation of soul. If he could ever have undergone 
a metempsychosis with a Newton, or a Byron, a | 
Locke, ora Milton; if he had felt the wonderful 
and inexpressible delights which Byron and Mil- 
ton must have experienced; could he have felt 
their sensations whilst peopling their imaginary 
worlds with bright and glorious shapes; or have 
wandered a Newton amongst the stars, and pre- | 
scribed laws for the comets and the meteors; or 
have dived into the nature of the understanding of 
a Locke; or have unravelled its mysteries, explain- 
ed its agency; the power of the passions and the 
dreams of thought;. could he, I say, have felt all 
this but for one hour, how dreary he would have ' 


the fall, a comparative perfection. 





been after retiring to his own desolated tabernacle, 
with nothing save the low and grovelling desires of 
an animal to satisfy the soul of a God. It is in ex- 
amples such as this that we discover the immea- 
sureable dispanty between ignorance and wisdom; 
tad if the life of a man like Newtun is not sufficient 
to inspire a human being to become like unto him, 
all other instances must be more than powerless. 


Who would live in the servile chains of igno- 
ce, when he may equal the intelligence of an 
el? Who would forget that a man, that 
m member he is a brute? 


Whefj, I ask, can God’s love be more manifest 
than in the freedom which he has given unto man’s 
will, not only with respect to ect, but to 


morality and religion? 
The intellectual laws are c etd decisive. 


strict observance of them necessarily prodaces a 
consciousness of our own superiority over the ani- 
mal creation, and a thirst for all that is heavenly 
and immortal. The mind then feels a real, and not 
an imaginary pleasure, in its association with the 
lofty and sublime images of creation. There is 
then, no object in the natural world devoid of inte- 
rest, and it can trace the wisdom and love of an 
eternal and righteous God in all that it sees and 
contemplates. It can hold cenverse with angels 
and beings of its own creation, whilst a not-obser- 
vance of these laws produces a cold lethargy of 
mind, and a dull and languid conception of given 
subjects. 


Such are some of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of attending to the intellectual laws; and I 
maintain, that no man can be so acceptable to his 
Maker, as he would be, if he were to fulfill the du- 
ties they impose. These laws were made by a 
being who is love, and their tendency must con- 
sequently be, to make the individual happier who 
obeys them. Iam aware, that in some instances, 
the animal organs are much larger than either the 
moral and intellectual; but this malorganization 
must not be imputed to God, for originally he cre- 
ated man perfect; but it is owing to the predomi- 
nance of those organs in the parents, which origi- 
nated from natural causes. When the mind is ne- 
glected, and education disregarded, the animal or- 
gans being then most powerful, have their full 
range, and exercise a despotic sway over the 
mind of the individual. 


Thus comes an hereditary malorganization, and 
the children are the sufferers of their parents’ neglect 
and folly. A good education, however, would be 
sufficient to counteract the force of these evil pro- 
| pensities, and it is by this attention alone that man- 
| kind will become virtuous and happy. 










It is true, that some men are more intellectual 
than others; but this does not derogate from God’s 
goodness. Man is produced by the combination of 
natural causes, and as God was the original author 
of these causes, so all that he first made was per- 


| fect, and he is not accountable for their degenera- 


cy or their effects, seeing that man had the power 
to maintain, by the freedom of his will, even after 
Good and evil 
were before him, virtue and vice were at his option, 


| and man’s evil nature plainly indicates his choice, 
| Itis then only by education, and a careful and rigid 


study of virtue, that he will ever be able to eradi- 
cate his evil propensities. 
Morality is the consequence of a true perception 


| of virtue, and religion may be said to be built up- 
on morality. GEO. 8. PHILLIPS. 








_ Rattlinthe Reefer, edited by Capt. Marryatt: 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Schloss Hainfeld, by Capt. Basil Hall:_1 vol. 
12mo. 

Foster's Cabinet Misceilany, No. 1, 2: 12mo= 


We are indebted to the publishers of the , above 
works for copies of them, through the kindness of 












Mr. W. e. They have, however, “been, 

ere this rally distributed through the coun- 

try, notice of them would now be 
nearly Ais. 

portion uf the first work originally 

Metropolitan Magazine, under the 


title of “ of a Sub-editor,” in which the hero 
der the name of ‘ Percy.’. Some of the 
itics have complained of this change of 
name aid title as deceptive. It is now understood 
to be the work of Mr. Howard, the assistant editor 
of the Metropolitan. And to those who read prin- 
| cipally for the sake of a hearty laugh, we anes, 
commend the Reefer. 

Capt. Hall’s work is written in an 
gossiping style, and is principally composed of ami- 
nute details of the last days of the Countess Purg- 
stall, a Scottish lady, who, by her marriage with an. 
Austrian nobleman, became the possessor of the 
castle which gives a title to the work. It willbe a 
matter of some curiosity to learn how the E 
Reviewers, who have complained so bitterly 
violations of hospitality by Prince Se ae 
and Mr. Willis, will receive these revelations, 
which seem to our conceptions, of a far more objec- 
tionable character than any which have been made 
by either of those gentlemen. 

Of Mr. Foster’s new publication, which is in- 
tended to give, in a handsome and convenient 
form, a portion of the productions of the English 
press, we are inclined to think very highly. A 
duodecimo pamphlet of 72 pages is offered every 
week for the price of 124 cents, of 5 dollars a year. 
The first numbers contain a very interesting account 
of St. Petersburgh, Constantinople, and Napoli di 
Romania, translated from the German of M. Vom 
Tietz, a Prussian diplomatist, and will be succeed- 
ed by Quin’s Voyage down the Danube. Wehope 
that Mr. Foster will rigidly adhere to his expressed 
determination, of giving to his readers in full, each 
work that he selects for his Miscellany. It is too 
frequently the practice of American publishers, to 
curtail and abridge their republications, without 
giving any notice to the reader; such conduct is de- 
serving of reprehension, even when it is distinctly 
avowed; but we know of no excuse that can be 
made, or should be received, for any alterations 
being made in the work of an author without no- 
tice or comment. 

Mr. Foster avows his intention of confining his 
selections principally to those classes of works, 
which do not fall within the scope of Waldie’s Cir- 
culating Library and Carey’s Library of Choice 
Literature; this we think judicious, and trust that 
a numerous list of subscribers will reward his en- 
terprise. 

And probably the philosophy of practice teaches 
that thus one friendship shov/d be formed—by im- 
pulse, not calculation—not bartering the best emo- 
tiens of the heart, for a speculative return—not 
secking objects for our sympathy—nor choosing 
them for qualities that really place them out of his 
range; but following the feelings that fixes our 
friendships as if by predestined doom—and letting 
ourselves imbibe the generous flow, like plants 
that instinctively open to the dew-shower which 
fills them with fruitfulness and bloom.—Grathan. 


appear 
London 
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g ... MORNING. EVENING. __. THERMOMETER. WINDS. WEATHER. || 2, 
REY a . REMARKS. 
z Barom ‘Therm. pn Baro ngom y= td 63 Amp > M9 P. M Mean. oA. Noon. |10P.M.|| Morning.| Evening. Gage. 
1 PPT A ee) oS 68 | 80 | 69 | 70.67) S + Clear. | Cloudy. |] 
70°? | 50° 58 77 65 |66.83)|| NE | NE | NE Clear. Brilliant aurora 10 P. M. 
68. | 61, 59 74 68 | 67.83'| S S S Cloudy. |} 0.90 || Thunder shower, P. M, 
70. | 68. 64 | 72 | 61 |6a.33|'NW | Nw | NW Clear. | 
66. | 59. 56 .| 76 a a) 60|| SE SW | 
66. | 60. 63 70 64>. | Reflected lightning, SE. 
68. | 60, 62 | 78 | 70 | 71-00 
70.5 | 68, 68 | 84 72 0.15 || Rain, violent wind, pm 
62. | 38, 52 | 64 
56.5 | 50, 46 | 68 
60.25) 54, 58 66 Brilliant aurora 114 P.M. 
62.. | 64, 566 | 70 do do MP.M, 
60.75) 56, 56 74 Faint do 9 P.M. 
66. | 66, 63 17 0.28 || Thunder storm. 
64, | 58, 58 | 74 65.50 , 
63, | 55, 59 | 77 | 64 |66.17/| NNW) NW | NNE | Clear. | do he 4 
64. | 56, 56 | 74 | 62 |64.00/| ENE| NW |WNW\| do do 4 
64.75) 58, 56 | 78 | 66 |68.00)| § Ss Ss do do 
68. | 68, 64 78 66 (68,17/| S| |WNW| W_ || Cloudy.| do 0.47 A.M. 
64.5 | 48, 57 | 66 | 52 | 56.67] NW | NW |WNW) Clear. | do ‘|| BiMidn@ aurora 11 P.M, 
59.25) 50. 47 | 73 | 64 |62.67/| § s s do do Z a > ote 
66. | 50, 55 | 68 | 54 |57.83|| NW | NW | NW || do do 0.07 Rain early A.M. 
59.25] 48. ||30. 48 | 68 | 57 |57.50]| N | E |SSW||Cloudy.| do | | is 
57.5 | 50, , 47 | 72 | 60 |61.00]| E E | SW || do do fj 
64. | 60, -20 55 74 65 (66.00) S Ss S Clear. | Cloudy. y 
67.75) 66, 97 63 | 76 | 66 |67.88/|SSW| S | SE || Cloudy.| do 
68. | 67, .00 60 82 | 65 |68.67)) NE | N N do Clear. 
68.95/60. ||30.04 58 | 82 | 70°|71.50|| SE | ESE|] S || do | Clear. 
69.5 | 6 29.87 | 72. | 67. 67 | 74 | 68 69.17 s 3 Ss do Cloudy o ga|| Rain evening. 
66. | 542 29.91 | 62. | 55. 64 | 58 | 52 /55.50|WNW|WNW| W | Clear. | Clear. *°°!| Rain do 
63. | 50, ||29.99 | 67.5 | 56. 49 | 72 | 61 |62.501 NW | W | SW ii do do _ or 
RESULTS Warmest day, 8th; coldest day, 30th. Dew Point. 


External ‘Thermometer. 


Mean of first half of the month,........ 65°16 
Mean of second half of the month,...... 63.95 
Mean of the whole month, ......++0-+. 64.55 
Fair days 214; Cloudy 94; rain on 7 days. 
Rain Gage, 2 inches and 25-100ths. 
Highest deg. 84; lowest 46. 
. Winds.—North 3} days; north-east 23; east 33; 
south-east 2; south 9}; south-west 17; west 23; 
north-west 54. Prevailing wind, south. 


Mean of Barometer, corrected for Capillarity, 
and reduced to 32°. 

Morning, ......+es02.se00++. 830.079 inches. 
Noon, ob cecsccsccccssccceccs 80.054 do. 
BP. Masscccccsceccccccecee 30.045 do. 
Evening, ««++-s-ecesesesesss 30.021 do. 
22 PL Me weeccesccsccceceee 30.043 = do. 
Maximum, .---escccsssceeees 30.384 do. 
Minimum, ..+seescceceveseee 29.79 do. 
Monthly range,...e.seeees++- 0.55 do. 





Mean in morning, ....seeseeseeeees 56° 66 
Mean in evening,.«-++.+e+eeeseeees 56° 69 
Mean force of vapor, 0.602 inches. 
Mean deg. of dryness, 10°74 thermometric scale. 
do. moisture, 707. nat. scale Hygrom. 
Least degree of moisture observed, 444. 
Amount of evaporation, ...... 6.448 inches. 
Weight of Vapor in a cubic foot. 
Mean,. +. sseseesscceseseess 5.501 grains. 
Maximum,...ssesccseseseeees 7.899 do. 
Minimum, ..-.-.seccesseeeees 2.921 do. 





SONNET.—By TownseEnp. 
Written on the Downs near Brighton. 
Dimmed by the distance and the hazy sky, 

On ocean’s furthest edge a vessel ia : 

Long had I watched it on its gentle way, 
Till now scarce seen, it faded on the eye: 
Wedded in thought and varying sympathy, 

I communed with the souls it did conuey, 

And kind affection’s and hope’s cheering ray 
Sent o’er the waters, with compassion’s sigh— 

. How little thought the solitary crew, 
*Mid the lone ocean, of a friendly care, 
~ Whose eye and heart still held them in its view, 

And breathed for them a sup, licating prayer: 
Nor knoweth man what love his steps attend, 
What unseen being is his guardian friend. 


It is gradually and almost universally, that truths 
diffuse themselves—at first admired and adopted by 
afew, who are able to compare the present with 
the past, and who gladly own them, as additions to 
former knowledge,—from them communicated to 
a wider circle, who receive them without discus- 
sion, as if familiar and long known: and at length, 
in this widening progress, becoming so nearly 
universal, as almost to seem effects of a natural in- 
sticctive law of human thought:—like the light, 
which we readily ascribe to the sun, as it first flows 
directly from him, and forces his image on our 
sight; but which, when reflected from object to 
object, soon ceases to remind us of its origin, and 








seems almost to be a part of the very atmosphere 
which we breathe.— Brown. } 


NOTICE. 

In consequence of the extraordinary conduct of 
Mr. Perry, who has withdrawn himself from all 
charge or management of this paper, with which 
he declares he has nothing to do, while he still re- 
tains the subscription book, and attempts to collect 
as well the amounts due for the last as the current 
volume, I have been compelled to assume the sole 
management ofit. All communications, therefore, 
relative to the Zodiac, should be hereafter address- 
ed to me, and all payments made only to agents, 
by me duly appointed. ‘To the numerous friends 
who have so kindly volunteeféd their assistance to 
enable me to continue the Zodiac, I return my most 
sincere thanks; it 1 be hiy constant study to 
make it worthy of their patronage by the character 
of the publication and its regular appearance. 

The office of the Zodiac has been removed to 
No. 66 Chapel-street, Albany. 

The agents of the ‘* Courrier des Etats Unis” 
are duly authorized to act as agents of the ‘** Zodi- 
ac,”” and the agents of the Zodiac are authorized 
to act as agents of the Courrier des Etats Unis, by 
the proprietors of that paper. 

H. L. V. DUCOUDRAY HOLSTEIN. 


————————_—— ey 
FROM THE STEAM PRESS OF 


PACKARD & VAN BENTHUYSEN, 





[E@ZODIAC, 
May Ducoupray Hotstem 
any, and by Benr and 
Astor, No. 9 roadway, N. Y., at one dollar per 
annum, dé in advance. All communications to 
be add heretofore, post paid, to No. 66 Cha- 
pel-street, Albany, N. Y. 

Edited by M. Hexry Wessrer, Esq. 

The size of the periodical is an imperial octavo, each 
number containing 16 pages. Its typographical exe- 
cution will be carefully attended to. It is devoted to 
Science, Literature and the Arts, and will exhibit a 
faithful and instructive picture of the literary world, 
passing through all its signs and seasons. 

In all orders for the Zodiac, the name of the Indivi- 
dual, the Town, or nearest Post-Office, County and 
State, where they are tobe sent, should be written 


very plain. 

Agents and Post-Masters will be allowed twenty-five 
per cent, on all monies remitted free of postage. 

The post-master general has decided, that this paper 
is subject to newspaper postage only: one cent tw any 
part of this state, or 100 miles or less out of this state; 
one and a half cents for over 100 miles. 

In compliance with the request of many of our sub- 
scribers, the present number appears without a cover 
This alteration will, as respects postage, change the 
character of the Zodiac, from a periodical of two sheets 
to a newspaper, and at once reduce that expense one- 
half, 




















